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The modern secretary 
welcomes modern equipment 


T is a common experience for Business School 
l graduates to find a knowledge of Ediphone dictation 
a necessary part of secretarial training. This knowledge is 
easily acquired but it often determines a secretary’s ability 
to secure and to hold a position. With Ediphone assist- 
ance they also find advancement more rapid because the 
time gained gives them more opportunity for usefulness in 
other duties. That is why progressive business schools now 
consider Ediphone instruction a necessary part of their 


secretarial courses. Write for our book, “Getting Action.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
Laboratory and General Offices 
ORANGE, N. J. 


4 Wcrld-Wide Service in All Principal Cities 
Edison's New Dictating Machine LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row 
Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour Every Monday Evening over the N. B. C. Network 
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spEEDWRITING 


BETTER STUDENTS 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND 


HE prestige of your school depends upon the quality of the 
’ student which you graduate. 


A three months’ course in SPEEDWRITING this September 
will be not only an added source of revenue for you but a means of 
securing a host of new friends for your school — competent 
SPEEDWRITERS whose efficient work will reflect the success 
of your instruction and add to the prestige of your school. ~~ 


SPEEDWRITING students acquire a high degree of proficiency 
in a very short time, because SPEEDWRITING is the most 
quickly learned, the most easily written, the most accurately 
transcribed shorthand in existence. 


SPEEDWRITING employs only the simple a- re -c’s ofthe alphabet 
that everyone knows and uses every day. The entire course can be , 
thoroughly mastered in from eight to twelve weeks. 


SPEEDWRITING qualifies students for positions in the shortest 
space of time, and offers them the most economical training ob-.., |. 
tainable anywhere, 


Start a class in SPEEDWRITING this September. It will mean 
more enrollments, more graduations, more prestige, more inconte 
for your school. Send for full particulars TODAY, 


SEND THIS COUPON 
BRIEF ENGLISH Brief English Systems, Inc. Dept. BL-1453, | 


200 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Y T E M Inc Please send me, without obligation, 


full details about Speedwriting. 


200 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Filing Record Keeping 
Business 


HOSE in charge of commercial 
[pees are beginning to realize 

that the subject, formerly known 
as filing, is not only important in pre- 
paring pupils for positions in offices, but 
also that the teaching of this subject in- 
volves activities of great educational 
value to the pupils. 


The act of filing, like typewriting, is 
primarily mechanical. But the analysis 
and systematic classification of corres- 
pondence and other records calls for a kind of quired of file assistants. Every office position 
thinking which entitles this art to be classified from the copying clerk to the highest paid sec- 
among the most valuable of all educational sub- retary is likely to require some knowledge of 
jects. Analytical reasoning is constantly re- indexing and filing. A lack of knowledge of at 
least the fundamentals of this subject often 
seriously handicaps the beginner in office work. 


Ge, 1099 JAY STREET 
¥ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send me complete information on the “Y 


Fill out the coupon for complete information 

: and E” Method of Teaching Filing. 


on the “Y and E” Method of Teaching Filing. 


YAWMANANDFRBE M FG.@. 
School Service Dept. 
Rochester New York 
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Just, 1929 


these schools 
think of 


“Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in 
accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.” 


“Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100%.” 


“A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and 
quicker.” 
_ “An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.” 


These are a few of many testimonials received from schools 
who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. 


Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and 


accurate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new ma- 
chine of business. It should be in every school where pride x 


is taken in up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged 
without obligation. Call the Remington Rand man . . today. 


‘Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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NUMBER 5 


OF A SERIES OF TALKS 
ON 


THE STENOTYPE 


“If our school pretends tobe 


up in front in the march of 


commercial education...” 


—A LEADING SCHOOL MAN 


“The Stenctype is new and modern, with certain dis- 
tinct adi vantages and I feel that if our school pretends 
to be up in front in the march of commercial educa- 
tion, it is necessary to teach Stenotypy.” 


school men—a leader whose name and standing would 

be instantly recognized by you—to a fellow school man 

who asked this leader’s thought about the flourishing 
Stenotype department in his school. 

Another leader in commercial school work told a group of 
school men, ‘“‘We added Stenotypy to our curriculum solely 
because it meant better training and opportunity for our 
students—and not because it meant more profit for us.” 


Te: wrote one of the country’s outstanding commercial 


* * * 


E quote these statements because they typify the fine 

attitude of the three hundred picked schools now teach- 

ing Stenotypy—a recognition of their privilege and_re- 

a, to extend to their pupils and their communities 
e advantages of Stenotypy. 

The fact that adding Stenotypy meant an opportunity for 
more income and more profit, as well as an added argument 
why prospective students should choose their schools instead 
of competing schools, (besides other advantages which we 
shall be glad to point out)*this was only an incidental factor 
in their decision. 

They knew that businéss needed and would welcome the 
machine way of taking dictation, that boys and girls trained 
in Stenotypy would not only have larger starting advantages, 
but greater opportunities all through their business careers. 
And they accepted readily the task and privilege of teaching 
Stenotypy. 

We appreciate and honor the spirit of our Stenotype 
franchise schools. It accords with our own feeling about our 
sponsoring of the Stenotype nationally. 

We shall be glad to talk with a few more (and only a 
few) high class commercial schools which possess this same 
attitude. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS 


in penmanship in your commercial 
course make use of the additional 
motivation supplied by a monthly 
handwriting magazine. 


The American Penman 


has proved its worth in hundreds of 
high schools and commercial colleges. 
Every issue is replete with material of 
interest to teachers and students of 
handwriting. A complete course in pen- 
manship will be found in the issues from 
September to February, and a second 
course begins in February, continu- 
ing until the close of the school year. 


In ‘the September Issue 


the first installment of a splendid new 
course in penmanship will appear, as 
well as new departments by eminent 
specialists in handwriting instruction, 
new student contests and articles of gen- 
eral interest. 


Club subscription rates: 75c. each for 
five or more subscriptions. With Palm- 
er’s Penmanship Budget, $1.15 each. By 
becoming subscribers students are eligi- 
ble to qualify for The American Pen- 
manship Certificate of Proficiency, 
highly popular penmanship award of 
which more than 6000 are issued every 
year. 

TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES OF 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE FOR DIS- 


TRIBUTION TO STUDENTS. AD- 
DRESS 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Firtu Ave. New York, N. Y, 
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At Last!!- | | 


which presents a program of instruction which : 
elevates the course to its proper educational level. | 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING 
PRACTICE 


By Altholz and Klein 


Authorship. The authors of this course are preeminently 
fitted to prepare such a text. The senior author was recently 
elected Director of Commercial Education, New York City. 


Book I of the course now ready with outfits. Second 
| Course in press. 


Supplementary Materials. A teacher’s syllabus, a key, 
and objective tests. 


Without Obligation you may secure interesting intro- / 
ductory booklets and outlines of the course. Fill and mail / 
the coupon. y 
SE ND me 


LYONS & CARNAHAN complete de 


scriptive material 
& 

/ relative to your Book- 

| 


CHICAGO ¥ keeping Course. 
221 East 20th Street ef 
/ 

131 East 23rd Street / . 
J.B.E.1 
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her eyes 


TyPisT’s efficiency depends largely upon her 
eyes. Make it necessary for her continually ome 
to strain them through antiquated methods Its 
of transcribing . . . what is the result? Lowered ra 
output, increased errors, energy sapping fatigue. _ the 
Give her Remington Line-a-Time and you give her -. 
every opportunity to do her best. Eye strain and om 
fatiguing body posture all eliminated. She sits with 
her head up, body erect. She does more in less time. to 
She pays her employer a profit. rs, 
Business has recognized Line-a-Time as a means to 4 
stenographic efficiency. Modern business schools are A 
training students with Line-a-Time. Are you? ex} 
n 
: Your local Remington Rand man will gladly demon ae 
strate Line-a-Time to you. No obligation. Tele- of 


phone him to-day. 


‘Remington Typewriter “Division pan 


emington 


BUSINESS SERVICE wc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Sales offices in all principal cities. 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The JOURNAL of 


EDU 


The complete contents of this issue are copyright. Reproduction of any article therein is forbidden without special permission. 


DUCATION 


MONTHLY maga- 

zine devoted en- 
tirely to business edu- 
cation in its every phase. 
Its purpose is to dissemi- 
nate the news of the 
field; to record activities 
therein, both  institu- 
tional and_ individual; 
to discuss independently 
the many _ educational 
and administrative prob- 
lems demanding solutien; 
to provide an unbiased 
medium for exchange of 
thought and_ views 
among all those engaged 
in business education; to 
advance, advocate and 
explore anything which 
in its judgment would 
serve the best interests 
of commercial education 
and promote the prog- 
ress and welfare thereof. 


Subscription Rates: 
payable in advance, $2 a year, 


$3 for two years, 25 cents a - 


single copy. Remittances may 
be made by check, postoffice 
or express money order, 
United States postage stamps 
or currency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 


Changes of address: 
In ordering change of mailing 
address it is necessary to no- 
tify us as promptly as pos- 
sible, giving both the old and 
new addresses. 


Contributions 


are invited on any topic of in- 
terest to our readers, but un- 
accepted manuscripts will not 
be returned unless accom- 
panied by a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. Accepted 
manuscripts will be paid for 
at regular space rates unless 
otherwise arranged for. 


Advertising Rates 
given upon application. 
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1858—-A PERFECT POINT FOR EVERY PERSON —1928 


SPENCERIAN Steel Pens 
ave sola every year 


HEN you think of all the type- 
writers and fountain pens used 
today, isn’t it interesting to know that 
our sale of steel pens increases every year! 


And this Why 


For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses 
and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely 
satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- 
stantly prefer a-steel pen. 


For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their 
uniform high quality and their durability. 


We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 
popular Spencerians for trial. 


SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY B.S.J. 12-28 
349 Broadway, New York City 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your free sample selection of 10 popular pens. 


makes it a gre«t 
favorite with 
men Many 
business organi- 
zations use it. 


No. 40 Forty 
FaLcon 


Medium fine 
point of such 


rust and pro- 
longs ite life. 
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In Our Opinion 


HEN research is 


Research in 
mentioned in 


Commercial 
connection with com- 


Education mercial education there 
is a shaking of heads among many teachers that indi- 
cates they have some misgivings as to any real good 
being accomplished through the expenditure of time and 
energy along such lines. 

At times some sniff with impatience to show their 
scorn for this new fangled development that has en- 
tered the field. 

This attitude may have been born when some suc- 
cessful teacher observed a neophyte fresh from college 
attempting to apply to the teaching of a skill subject 
principles that were never meant for use in connection 
with it. Hence everything emanating from the college 
is “academic ;” the teaching is theoretical, and to be 
looked upon with distrust. Research is frequently so 
classed. 

This attitude is unfortunate. During the last de- 
cade or so it is true that large numbers of college 
trained teachers have been attracted to the field of 
commercial teaching. They have brought with them 
not merely theories upon which will be founded their 
later skill and power, but also a passion for study and 
Investigation, and something of the technique for 
carrying them on. This is the movement which is 
showing itself in our field under the name of research. 

Of course not all research is valuable. Some mis- 

takes are made. But in commercial education, which is 
a comparatively new development, research is needed. 
It is necessary particularly along two definite lines; 
sociological, to determine the proper course of study; 
psychological, to determine the best methods of teach- 
ing the various subjects. 
For those who may have any misgivings about the 
value of the contributions made by research in com- 
mercial education, we recommend Professor Weersing’s 
recent study of commercial education in the schools 
of Minnesota published by the South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company. 


HE question of 


What Price Office what kind of office 
machines shall be in- 


Machines? 
stalled in a school has 
been a source of trouble to directors of commercial edu- 


cation. The question of expense and of the education- 
al values of the machines are factors to be considered. 


11 


Shall we sacrifice vocational opportunities and pros- 
pects of well-paid employment because operation of 
the machine offers little educational value or because 
the machine is expensive? Will not many of our busi- 
ness workers always remain on the machine level? 
There are many now; there may be many more. 

If business demands enough machine workers and 
the wages are fair, it may become the duty of certain 
types of schools to teach the operation of such ma- 
chines. In a democracy any form of vocational oppor- 
tunity that concerns enough students and embodies 
enough educational content should be provided at pub- 
lic expense as well as at private expense. 


The operation of machines is now an occupation. 
We must face this situation squarely and deal with the 
problem intelligently and courageousiy. We now spend 
$15,000 for a printing press in a vocational school and 
hesitate to spend $400 for an office machine for a com- 


mercial school. 


LEMEN TARY 
Business Train- 
Elementary Business ing is undoubtedly 


Training coming into its own. 
The first textbook for this subject appeared more than 
twenty-five years ago, but only a few educators then 
grasped the full significance of the new subject and 
made plans to include it in the curriculum. It was gen- 
eral training, based on fundamental principles consid- 
ered by many to be too elementary, so it was eschewed 
for the more technical subjects in which pupils might 
specialize. 

The economic upheaval in commerce and industry 
caused by the World War, the subsequent reorganiza- 
tion of business methods and administration, the studies 
of business positions which accompanied the rise of the 
personnel movement, and the reconstruction of educa- 
tional philosophy in the light of new facts brought most 
forcibly to our attention, have led to general acceptance 
of the principle that business education must rest on a 
broad foundation built upon an understanding of eco- 
nomic laws and their applications. It is the purpose 
of Elementary Business Training to give this founda- 
tion. 

The possibilities of Elementary Business Training | 
are just coming to be fully appreciated. A few schools 
have recognized the value of a knowledge of the gen- 
eral principles of business for all of their students, be- 
cause they realize that every adult has his own business 


Recognizing 
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contacts and activities. The opportunities for explora- 
tion and guidance through Elementary Business Train- 
ing are fast materializing. Many commercial teachers 
are finding the subject valuable for that instruction 
which is prerequisite to later vocational training. It 
arouses and holds the pupils’ interest and gives them 
a field of work in which better achievement is more 
likely, thus delaying too early elimination from high 
school. Furthermore, it can be made to supply what 
little vocational training is needed by those who go into 
business positions at the earliest legal age. 

It is regrettable that some of the opposition to Ele- 
mentary Business Training comes from commercial 
teachers. Such teachers must be unalterably bound by 
tradition or else blind to the advances in business edu- 
cation which are spread out before them, for in a num- 
ber of cities Elementary Business Training is now well 
beyond the experimental stage. Much of the argument 
against the subject exhibits ignorance of its true aims 
and scope. It leaves unanswered the pleas for newer 
teaching processes, of modern democratic educational 
philosophy, and forgets the increasing importance of 
guidance and extra-curricular activities. 

“Be not the first to lay the old aside, 
Nor yet the last to leave the new untried.” 


doing business 

with the other na- 
tions of the world the 
United States, accord- 
ing to the New York Times of Sunday, July 28, sells 
to other nations of the earth $4,091,120,000 worth of 
commodities, while the other countries purchase from 
the United States $5,128,809,000 worth. Here is a 
balance of trade in favor of this country of $1,037,- 
689,000. 

Obviously, American business has become a power- 
ful world-wide civilizing force of our modern life. 
The achievements of American business, along with the 
accomplishments of the business enterprise of other na- 
tions, are being transformed more and more into 
achievements of higher wages, shorter working hours, 
better working conditions, more widely distributed com- 
forts of life, vast philanthropic undertakings, and far- 
reaching economic-political adjustments such as that of 
the Young Commission in Europe and that of the Kel- 
log-Briand Peace Pact to which forty-two nations of 
the earth have pledged allegiance. World-wide busi- 
ness has become probably the most effective world- 
wide enforcer of peace. 

In thinking of the civilizing effects of American busi- 
ness, we are not unmindful of the relatively non-civiliz- 
ing effects, as of the tragic waste of many of our nat- 
ural resources, in the correction of which Business 
Education must be largely instrumental. However, it 
is the huge business enterprise of our 45,000,000 wage 


Business, the 
Civilizer 


earners, who earn annually $90,000,000,000 of income, 
or almost forty times the yearly amount of expendj- 
tures for public schools (elementary, secondary and 
collegiate), that is in general uplifting the status of the 
same men and women in the round of their other life 
activities. 

Business has passed from the “third estate” of the 
thirteenth century to the “first estate” of the twentieth 
century. Business is indeed a leader of civilization jn 
helping to bring about a better and happier life among 
the millions of mankind. 

And as American business is proving to be a leader 
in the whole life of the nation and of the world, so 
should Business Education take its place of leadership 
in the whole field of education. 


USINESS educa- 


What Is Business tion is a form of 
“trade” education, so 


Education? 
seems to think a com- 


mittee of the National Society for the Study of Edu 
cational Sociology, which has recently completed a 
study of “Objectives of Education.” 


The committee contends that business courses aré 
wrongly defended in the public schools on the ground 
that they are largely intellectual in content, while the 
industrial courses are said not to be. The committee 
believes that stenographers, for example, practice a 
“trade” no less skilled than that of plumber, stationary 
engineer or electrical constructionist. Consequently, 
there is no more justification for the education of sten- 
ographers in the public schools than for the education 
of candidates for other trades. 

Is business education really a “trade” education? It 
is true that in business education we seek, in part, to 
prepare students for definite occupations even 4s in in- 
dustrial education the purpose is to prepare candidates 
for specific trades. However, is there much conimon 
ground in the practice of stenography in the business 
office as compared with the practice of plumbing in the 
home? Are not the problems of the stenographer pri- 
marily centered in complex /iuwman relationships of 
business, and the problems of the plumber chiefly found 
in the relatively less complex relationships of the physi- 
cal world? 

Furthermore, should Business Education be narrow- 
ly conceived as simply occupational or vocational edu- 
cation? Should it not be more fundamentally thought 
of as a form of economic education that has to do with 
intricate problems of wealth getting, wealth conserving 
and wealth spending, in which we think of wealth as the 
material welfare or happiness of mankind? 

In this sense Business Education has a large contri- 
bution to make to the economic well-being of all or- 
ganized social life. 


Next 


NE of the most important and perplexing problems 

the teachers of business are dealing with today 
springs out of the use of office machines and equip- 
ment. In the September issue and other succeeding is- 
ues of THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION during 
the fall and winter months of school the various phases 
of this problem will be presented. Experiences, sugges- 
tions, criticism and plans concerning the use and teach- 
ing of office appliances is in the schedule of future 
articles. 


Month 


Alexander S. Massell, Principal of the Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, New York City, gives 
his opinions on what the business man wants. A “‘fol- 


low up” of commercial graduates, how placement 1s: 


handled in private business schools, and the testing of 
results in elementary business training, together with 
some important principles of testing business teach- 
ing as explained by Dr. Paul S. Lomax, combine 
to make up the content of THE JoURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation for September. 
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The Psychology of a Sale 
Can be Demonstrated 


A model sale applying correct principles gives the students 
of elementary selling a chance to analyze several factors 


Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, New York 


The persons demonstrating have 
all the requisites to an actual counter 
purchase and sale of hosiery. S. P. 
is the Salesperson, C—the Customer. 

S. P.—Good afternoon, madam. 

C—I would like to look at some 
hose. 

(Notices a pair of gun metal.) 

S. P.—The hose you are looking 
at is all silk, full-fashioned gun 
metal. 

C.—I like the texture of the hose, 
but I do not care for the shade. It 
is too dark. 

S. P.—Yes, gun metal is one 
of the dark shades. But, it is, 
you know, always good for cer- 
tain purposes. However, a sun 
tan shade is the latest vogue, and 
I think you would be interested 
to see Artcraft’s new Color-of- 
the-Month hose, an entirely new 
and original shade of yellow- 
beige, called Ambertan. 

It is a shade good for spring, 
because it goes so well with the 
new yellows, as well as black or 
dark blue. 

C—I think | like it better than 
some other beige shades I’ve 
seen. 

S. P.—Besides, it matches 
one’s complexion—the tan you 
acquire in the sun. This is de- 
cidedly a style feature this spring. 
You know, Fashion says, that 
one’s powder, one’s hose and 
one’s gloves should be of the 
same shade. 

C—I appreciate that, because 
I like to be style correct. 

S. P.—Artcraft hosiery is very 
durable, too, because of the run 
stop, or Hemlock. It is all silk 
and is $1.95 a pair. This is the ser- 
vice weight. We have it also in 
sheer and chiffon weights. 

C—(Customer notices a pair of 
semi-fashioned beige hose.) This 
seems like a lovely pair, too. ° 

S. P.—Yes, madam, that is a very 
good value in silk and rayon, but it is 
not full-fashioned. 

C.—But they look alike. 


By Grace Griffith 


S. P.—Yes, they do from a dis- 
tance; but there is quite a difference. 
If you have time, I'd be glad to ex- 
plain the difference. 

C.—1 wish you would. I never did 
understand all about it. 

S.P.—(The salesperson points out 
cach feature as she talks about it.) In 
the top of the full-fashioned hosiery 
is a hole for extra expansion. Notice, 
there is no such hole in the sem-fash- 
ioned. 

C.—Oh, I see. 

S. P.—Just below the hem at the 


a 


Have they learned sales psychology? 


top of the full-fashioned hose are 
found fashion marks which are made 
by eliminating threads. These marks 
are also found in the sem-fashioned 
hosiery but they are placed there only 
to mock the full-fashioned. 

C.—That is interesting. 

S. P.—In the calf of the leg of the 
full-fashioned are again found these 
fashion marks which are made by 


eliminating threads, so that there will 
be a less number of threads in the 
ankle than in the calf. This keeps 
the ankle from having a dark, cloudy 
appearance and the calf from being 
almost transparent. 

Notice these marks are also found 
in the semi-fashioned hose, but again 
they are placed there only to mock 
the full-fashioned, for there are just 
as many threads in the ankle as in 
the calf. You can see that by fol- 
lowing the threads from the ankle 
to the calf. 

C.—Yes. 

S. P.—Another feature where 
the two kinds of hosiery differ 
is in the toe. The toe of the 
full-fashioned hose is diamond 
shaped, and doesn’t lose its shape 
when washed; while the semi- 
fashioned hose is bag shaped, 
pressed into its form, and usu- 
ally loses its shape when washed. 

The seam in the full fashioned 
hosiery runs from the top of the . 
hose to the toe, while in the semi- 
fashioned it does not. The full- 
fashioned is knit flat, then sewn 
together with a seam at the back. 
This makes them fit. The semi- 
fashioned are knit in a tubular 
form and pressed into shape. 

This shade is called beige. It 
costs 79 cents. 

All the hosiery on display are 
size 914, hut we have them in all 
sizes. 

C.—I will take a pair of the 
Ambertan, size 9%, and do you 
think these semi-fashioned will 
be good for a school girl? 

S. P.—Yes, very good, and 
especially for anyone who is on 
her feet, because of the absence of a 
seam in the foot. 

C.—Give me, also, a pair of these 
semi-fashioned, beige, size 8%. 

S. P.—/(Starts writing on sales 
check, repeating out loud), “One 
Ambertan Artcraft, 9% at $1.95. 
One Beige Lion Brand, 8% at 79c.” 

By the way, I want you to see 
one of these hose boxes. They are 
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very convenient and enable one 
to keep the bureau drawer order- 
ly. This holds twelve pairs of 
hose. 

C.—It seems like a big box. 

S. P.—We have a smaller box 
with six compartments for 29 
cents. This box with twelve 
compartments is only 50 cents. 

C.—I'll take this box for the 
twelve pairs. 

S. P.—(<Adds to sales check, 
repeating out loud) “One Hose 
Box, 50 cents.” 

We have silk gloves which 
match the Ambertan hosiery. 
Would you like to look at them? 

C.—No, not today. 

S. P.—Have you seen these 
cards of darning silk? They are 
so handy to carry when traveling. 

C.—Thank you, but I already 
have something like that. 

S. P.—Do you wish to take 
these with you? 

C.—No, I will have them sent. 

S. P.—To whom do you wish 
them sent ? 

C—To myself, 
Miss ; 

S. P.—(Spells back name) 
May I have the address, please, 
Miss ? 

C.—(Gives address) 

S. P.—(Spells back address, 
calling numbers as a telephone 
number is called ) 

C—(Remarks while salesper- 
son is writing) Yesterday, as I 
was coming from Syracuse, I 
read that when James I ascend- 
ed the throne, he had to borro 
a pair of silk hose. 

S. P.—And to think that today 
everybody wears silk hose and 
one thinks nothing of it. 

This comes to $3.24. 

C.—(Hands bill for $20.00 to 
sales person) 

S. P.—Twenty dollars re- 
ceived. (Sales person secures 
change and counts it back in this 
manner) Three twenty-four, 
three twenty-five, three-fifty, 
four dollars, five dollars, ten dol- 
lars, twenty dollars. 

Thank you, Miss 

Next week we are receiving a 
new stock of scarfs which will 
be popular—the dressmaker mod- 
els in unusual designs. Perhaps 
you would like to come in to look 
them over. 

C.—Yes, thank you, I think I 
will. Good-bye. 

S. P.—Good-bye. 


(Exit Customer) 


The dialogue of this sale was 
first written by one student of 


please, to 


Student’s Report After 
the Demonstration 


The student answers the form questions 
about the various processes of. the sale. 


Approach 

. Was the customer recognized promptly? 
Yes. How? By a cordial greeting and 
a smile, 

. What was the greeting used? Good 
afternoon, madam. 

. Was the greeting used a good one? Yes. 
Why? It indicated service. 

. What type did the customer seem to be? 
Deliberate. 


Arousing Interest 

. Were goods presented promptly? Yes. 

. What were the first words used? The 
hose, you are looking at, is all silk, full- 
‘fashioned, gun metal. 

. Were the first words about the merchan- 
dise definite? Yes. 

. Did the salesperson talk confidently about 
the merchandise, having a knowledge of 
the goods? Yes. 

. How were price, size and color deter- 
mined? Price was determined by the cus- 
tomer’s desire for a good pair of hose; 
size, by telling size of hose on display, 
leaving customer to tell size desired; 
color, by the customer’s remark that gun 
metal was too dark. 

. Were goods handled so as to enhance 
their value? Yes. How? Appreciatively. 

. What descriptive information was given? 
Vogue of sun tan shade, difference be- 
tween full-fashioned and semi-fashioned 


hose. 

. What did the sales talk emphasize? The 
advantage of full-fashioned hose. 

. What instincts were appealed to? Curios- 
ity and Self-Assertive. 
Explain: Curiosity—by telling customer 
there was quite a difference between full- 
fashioned and semi-fashioned hosiery even 
though it didn’t look it. Self assertive— 
by telling that the spring fashion was to 
have one’s hose, one’s powder and one’s 
gloves of the same shade. Self-assertive— 
by telling about “Hemlock” to prevent 
runs, thus enabling wearer to always “look 
her best.” 


Creating Desire 

. Did the salesperson work along the lines 
of the customer’s needs? Yes. 

. How was this done? By showing cus- 
tomer a light shade when she said gun 
metal was too dark. 

. What questions were answered? Js semi- 
fashioned hosiery good for a school girl? 

. How were questions answered? Cour- 
teously and readily. 

Closing the Sale 

. What objections were made? Gun metal 
was too dark; hose box was too large. 

. How were objections handled? By show- 
ing customer sun tan; by telling about 
small box for 29 cents, while large box, 
holding twice as many was 50 cents, 
which implied a better value for 50 cents. 

. What actions were used to suggest final- 
ity? In this case not necessary, since 
customer decided herself. 

(a) If necessary for customer to sign 
sales-check, how was request made and 
how was pencil presented? Not necessary. 
(b) What did the salesperson do when 
the customer handed her cash? Said 
$20.00 received. 

(c) How did the salesperson give back 
change to the customer? She said, $3.25, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00. $10.00, $20.00. 

salesperson express a “thank you’? 

es. 
(Report continued on page 37) 


the class and then added to and 
changed by others. Rehearsals 
were held in private and before 
the class, in order to prepare for 
and to perfect the actual demon. 
stration. It was then presented 
before the elementary salesman- 
ship class at the Elmira Free 
Academy by two girls of the class 
and later given before a class of 
sales persons in the store that had 
loaned the hosiery. Standards 
on which the hose was displayed, 
as well as other accessories to the 
sale, were borrowed from a local 
store also, Educational toy money 
was used. 

Since it served as a lesson in 
selling it had its definite values, 
foremost among them being an 
analysis of the sale by the non- 
participating members of the 
class. They used a_ prepared 
blank form to guide them in the 
various steps of the analysis. 
These analyses also led to ani- 
mated class discussion. 


The real purpose of such a 
demonstration sale was to give 
the students a chance to apply 
established principles that should 
govern all selling. These prin- 
ciples are indicated in the “re- 
port” of the demonstration sale. 

As students proceed with their 
work extemporaneous sales must 
be given. In some such sales the 
teacher will often find it desirable 
to act as customer. 

The student secures one type 
of training when he follows an- 
other’s lead; he gains another 
type when he is thrown on his 
own resources to work out a 
demonstration. Reading descrip- 
tive matter in a text or following 
a prepared demonstration is val- 
uable for the beginner, of course, 
but it requires only ability to fol- 
low the statements that are made 
and to determine their places on 
the analysis blank. The pupil 
does not have to search his mind 
for the many possible combina- 
tions; he has only to follow the 
one situation given. 

The process of a sale as it de- 
velops psychologically between 
customer and sales person can be 
described after’ it has taken place, 
but it could not be prophesied, 
since the pupil salesman may 
make a number of false starts 
building up the important selling 
points. 

The only way to teach a pupil 
skill in building up the important 
selling points is to teach him 
how to analyze a new sale and 
how to seek among his store of 
experiences. 
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h & ing the type of subject-matter and concluding article he raises to the fact that secondary law 
ot a iven 1 field. It is icu- : teachers have paid little or no at- 
of th rch questions on textbook content 

4 larly true that in those fields “ ” “oa: tention to the psychological as- 
repared and the use of “case” material in 

; where the teacher is inexpert pects of their subject. 

ay secondary schools. The difficulties of the case 


there is a strong tendency to fol- 


pe low the text rather closely. This method lay in the structure of the 
is certainly true of commercial entire course. Psychologically 
' law, a subject in which the teacher method is the following excerpt considered, the commercial law 
sui ordinarily has had little extended from a typical text: course attempts to do too much. 
to give training. “Tf the agent clandestinely specu- The entire emphasis has been upon 
> apply R late with his principal’s money or information and with but little regard 
should Evidence from text materials cain ereaerts, a is sees for the ability of the student to ab- 
| in- r on o the principal. 
* The type of content in secondary But if the lost a 
on sale. ; j agent. each principle gives a number of cases 
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this question blank forma crude id it at a Br, mastery of a few important legal 
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WS Bays, Cole, Gano, Huffcut-Bogert, Over: 
nother Pomeroy-Peters, Whigam, and Rowe. Undoubtedly the case method is of 
on. his The subject-matter is rather uniform no little usefulness in the teaching Another difficulty in the text ma- 
out a and the treatment in each text does of commercial law. It does serve to terial is its inheritance of a legal 
escrip- not appear to be markedly different give content to abstractions and make terminology which is beyond the stu- 
lowing in the method of approaching the the subject realistic. Its dangers are: dent’s capacity to learn. The language 
is val- subject. (a) the immature student may draw employed in most of the texts is con- 
ourse, ' One distinctive feature of most of the wrong inferences from a given fusing and rather abstract. <A _re- 
to fol- the texts mentioned above is the use case and may incorrectly apply a cent study” of the grade placement of 
made of “case” material. Undoubtedly this wrong generalization to some similar curriculum materials, a portion of 
"eS On is an infiltration of the case method — situation which has some slight but which is incorporated in this study, 
pupil as used in law schools and university highly important legal differences, indicates that materials such as are 
mind business law courses with some adap- (b) cases in many high school texts common in high school law texts are 
nbina- tation to the high school level. The are too brief and attempt to cover too beyond the language ability of high 
w the case method in commercial law or- much ground, (c) law changes and school juniors or seniors. The fol- 
dinarily is used by stating a principle cases are decided differently in va- lowing passage was selected from this 
it de- of law and then illustrating it with a rious jurisdictions. Hence the dif- study because of its similarity to the 
tweell case. ficulty of avoiding a static conception type of language used in law texts. 
an be A recent text attempts to state few of a given legal principle. “When a corporation is formed, 
place, principles of law but rather presents Despite its limitations, high school the Secretary of State, in the State 
esied, a number of interesting cases and commercial law has in the case meth- in which the business is incor- 
: fi porated, has to be informed of the 
may then allows the student to deduce od a technique which, may prove of chief facts about the tusiness..Ouce 
rts in those principles by a number of ques- value not alone in its own field but his permission is obtained under the 
ling tions and problems. And as a result in other directions as well. For laws of the State, the capital is 
sometimes the student’s interest runs example, it is possible that the case pil i in the following way: The 
‘ otal amount of capital is decided 
pupil higher than his powers of deduction. method may be useful in other types upon, sav $500,000. This is divided 
rtant This text is too recent to war- of social science education. The chief (Continued on page 18) 
him rant any statements concerning the difficulty with the case method in -—~ | ; 
1. See bibliography. 
and results. An example of the case commercial law on the secondary level 2) © ‘0,’ Mathews. (See bibliography.) 
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Are Colleges Keeping the 
Business Students Out? 


By John A. Anderson 


Head of Commercial Department, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Calif. 


HE 


Nhs, 


4 


VINNY 


How college entrance requirements shape 
the business curriculum in secondary schools 


is the subject chosen 


by this writer in his 


report to the Business Education Depart- 
ment sessions at the N. E. A. Convention 


HE superficiality of the Ameri- 

can college student is often 
spoken of by men trained in Euro- 
pean universities. Part of the diffi- 
culty arises out of the tremendous 
numbers now in our universities and 
the need for mass education in order 
to take care of them. But is not a 
part of it due to our placing too much 
trust in the formula of so many units 
of this or of that and letting the 
registrar take care of the rest? If 
we could be more liberal in recogniz- 
ing the youngster’s field of greatest 
interest and letting him work in that 
field instead of requiring subjects in 


which his ambition is bounded by the 
desire to “get by”, could we not rea- 
sonably expect more thorough re- 
search and more thorough scholar- 
ship than we get now? 

Why concern ourselves with col- 
lege entrance when our main respon- 
sibility is to train for the job? The 
answer to that question is that the 
commercial course is discounted in 
the mind of every girl and boy who 
finds out that it will not prepare for 
college, and many who ought for 
every other reason to be taking it 
will take some other course. In the 
case of the brighter of these students 


everybody loses: the commercial de- 
partment, because a capable young- 
ster has been lost to it, the pupil, be- 
cause he is forced to study in a field 
in which his interest and economic 
need do not lie, the college, because 
he may never get there under these 
conditions, and the community, which 
is paying the bill. 

What is the educational future of 
the young person who takes the com- 
merce course in high school ? 

Can he get into the university? 

If not, are the reasons for keeping 
him out good ones—reasons that can 
be defended in the light of present- 
day social and economic conditions, 
or upon the basis of psychology as 
we think we understand it today? 


These questions are not new ones. | 


Commercial educators have been liv- 
ing with them for many years. We 
must admit that the educational fu- 
ture of the high school commerce 
graduate is uncertain. He must 
either dilute his vocational commer- 
cial educational preparation below 
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the point of effectiveness in order to 
et in the university requirements, or 
else he must spend another year or 
two making them up. The serious- 
ness of this situation is evident when 
one remembers that from a fourth to 
, third of all the youngsters in 
American high schools are affected 
by it. 

During the ten years ending in 
1922 American universities made 
much progress in liberalizing en- 
trance requirements as far as pre- 
scribed subjects were concerned. 
During that time there developed a 
decided trend to reduce the required 
units in mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages, and to include as acceptable 
many commercial and vocational sub- 
jects. 

At the same time the universities 
and colleges began to be more strict 
as to personal requirements and to 
depend more and more upon entrance 
examinations, certificates from ac- 
cepted high schools, and the recom- 
mendations of cooperative organiza- 
tions whose object is to set up stand- 
ards for entrance. 

Harry Charles McKown of the 
University of Pittsburgh, writing in 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, “The Trend of College 
Entrance Requirements”, says: 

“The movement for the present 
variety of commercial and vocational 
subjects began about 1900. In spite 
of stiff opposition, nearly all of the 
subjects now offered as such ap- 
peared by 1910. The number of col- 
leges accepting these subjects has in- 
creased both rapidly and steadily. In 
1922 there were 111 different sub- 
jects mentioned as acceptable in the 
catalogs of 273 colleges. About 50 
of these had appeared since 1900.” 


Equal opportunity for all 


This seems as it should be. Liber- 
alizing academic requirements and 
emphasizing the importance of char- 
acter were two big steps on the path 
of educational progress; and cer- 
tainly 111 different acceptable sub- 
jects ought to satisfy everybody. In 
theory then, it ought to be possible 
for every pupil in American high 
schools to get into college at the suc- 
cessful completion of his four sec- 
ondary vears regardless of his high 
school “major”, provided he made 
enough good marks and could pro- 
duce evidence of character. 

But it doesn’t work out that way, 
and there is still much to be done be- 
fore every youngster can be said to 
have an equal chance. In California, 
for example, and probably in most 
other states, if the uniformity in gen- 


eral practice is what it was in 1922, 
the following minimum units are 
prescribed: English 3, mathematics 
2, foreign language 2, American his- 
tory and civics 1%, laboratory science 
2, or a total of 10% units, leaving 
but 5 units for all other subjects, and 
some of these are sometimes taken 
up by additional local requirements. 


What some principals have to say 


What secondary commerce depart- 
ment can adequately train a pupil for 
a position in the business world as 
it is today with but 5 units? We 
must early make the decision between 
foreign language and mathematics 
on the one hand and such studies as 
industrial economics, economic geog- 
raphy, history of commerce, business 
law, foreign trade, business organi- 
zation and even shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, salesmanship and bookkeeping on 
the other. It is not an easy decision 
to make when we realize that in 
choosing from the second group of 
subjects we are probably closing the 
door to the university. Our obliga- 
tion to make the boy or girl econom- 
ically independent is first, however, 
and we have little choice. The ground 
won for the cause of more liberal- 
ity in entrance subjects is of only 
relative value, since all but 5 of the 
needed number of units for gradua- 
tion are crowded out. by require- 
ments. 

In order to get more light on the 
question from other parts of the 
country, I wrote last fall to the prin- 
cipals of most of the larger commer- 
cial high schools in the United States. 
Their replies gave some very inter- 
esting slants on the problem. The 
prevailing opinion was that the sit- 
uation was unsatisfactorv. We may 
listen to these men with respect, as 
they represent official and personal 
contacts with thousands of young 
people who attend their institutions. 

One principal says “this opens a 
big question which is no more satis- 
factorily solved in this part of the 
country—the east—than your 
own. ... The high school commer- 
cial course has developed and broad- 
ened within the past few years, but 
the last people on earth to discover 
it will be the university committees 
on admission. We are constantly 
struggling to free ourselves from the 
strangle hold that the universities 
have, not only upon us, but upon pub- 
lic opinion... . ” 

Another commercial high school 
principal in the same great city sys- 
tem is more complacent about it. He 
says: “.. We experience no difficulty 
whatever. Our commercial course 


involves exactly the same scholastic 
requirements as the academic course. 
Fortunately, we have passed the day 
when pupils not good enough for the 
academic course were supposed to be 
suitable candidates for the commer- 
cial course. At least sixty per cent 
of our commercial graduates go to 
college... ..” 

A third principal in the same im- 
mediate section of the country en- 
closed a course of study for his 
school. It was arranged in three sec- 
uons, the first outlining the voca- 
tional commerce curriculum, the sec- 
ond a more diluted one which pre- 
pared for certain business universi- 
ties, and the third a straight college 
preparatory course. 

One principal, not so far east, re- 
marks that “very few of our gradu- 
ates ever enter college and we con- 
sider it not quite worth our while to 
include college preparatory studies in 
their courses. I am of the opinion 
that the commercial high schools will 
function better as trade schools offer- 
ing to the individual the educational 
background necessary for good citi- 
zenship plus the skill which he will 
need to earn a living.” This opinion 
represents the purely vocational 
viewpoint of business education, and 
seems to acknowledge that the type 
of young people in his school are 
limited to a group which must con- 
tent itself with the routine job. 

Another commercial high school 
principal, whose institution is but a 
few miles away, says that “in my 
opinion all high school subjects which 
develop the student’s capacity 
clear thinking should receive credit 
for college entrance. I should say 
that subjects which are concerned 
largely with mechanical skills, such 
as typewriting and machine opera- 
tion, should not receive college en- 
trance credit. However, such sub- 
jects as bookkeeping, salesmanship, 
advertising, store management, busi- 
ness English, and commercial corre- 
spondence certainly are as effective 
in the mental development of pupils 
as many so-called college preparatory 
subjects. There should be no 
loss of time or subjects to be made 
up for college entrance. 


What is a prerequisite? 


It seems to me just as reasonable 
to set up elementary business sub- 
jects as prerequisites to work in the 
college of commerce as to require | 
high school chemistry for admission 
to the college course in metallurgy, or 
high school history as a prerequisite 
for the college course in political sci- 
ence. I believe also that students 
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should not be discouraged from se- 
curing this kind of vocational train- 
ing through which they may help 
earn their way through college.” 
This principal adds, a little ruefully, 
perhaps, that “the above statements 
represent my personal ideas and do 
n0t indicate a uniform opinion of 
public school officials for this city.” 

The principal of a commercial 
high school in New England, after 
explaining how his school had found 
it necessary to maintain modern lan- 
guage courses without interruption, 
remarks that “every school of this 
type shoule be so organized that a 
student who decides midway in his 
course that he wants to go to college, 
should not find everything barred 
against him.” 


Other opinions 


This one and two other New Eng- 
land commercial high schools reply- 
ing to my letter have certificate priv- 
ileges to certain eastern colleges 
whereby students are admitted on 
recommendation of the school, but 
with the requirement that they must 
include in their high school prepara- 
tion one or two years of algebra and 
two or three years of language. One 
of these principals reports that such 
admission is réstricted to the depart- 
ment of commerce and finance of the 
university, and another says that 
some of the New England colleges 
have liberalized their entrance re- 
quirements in recent years. In read- 
ing these letters one is left with the 
impression that the subjects relating 
directly to the commerce field have 
been sandwiched in wherever they 
could be inserted among the college 
preparatory subjects and that some 
of the vocational effectiveness must 
have been sacrificed. 

A fourth New England principal 
says that “ ... The point of view 
of every public secondary school 
ought to be to assist the pupil from 
where he is to where he wants to go. 
. . . The commercial high school 
should offer a course rigid enough to 
fit the pupil for business service and 
efficiency : it should be elastic enough, 
too, to help him prepare himself for 
any career worthy of his endeavor.” 

Another commercial high school, 
farther south, reports that it has 
“overcome the difficulty by placing 
much of our strictly business train- 
ing work in our first two years and 
allowing an option of science, his- 
tory, language and mathematics in 
the two final years.” Pupils in that 
school, who have the capacity and 
ambition to go to college are of nec- 
essity steered into a strictly college 
preparatory course and away from a 


commercial course, the principal 
says. Those who go through the 
four years of commerce must make 
additional preparation before they 
may be admitted to college; but, he 
concludes hopefully, “I think the 
time is coming when the colleges will 
be more liberal in their entrance re- 
quirements and will accept, for ex- 
ample, a well wrought-out course in 
finance or business organization as 
equivalent to a course in history; or 
a course in business arithmetic and 
accounting as equivalent to algebra 
and geometry.” 

A commercial high school princi- 
pal in the South reports that “our 
curriculum is so full of subjects re- 
quired for college entrance that we 
experience little or no difficulty in 
having our pupils accepted by col- 
leges. Our organization known as the 
Southern Association of Accredited 
High Schools has cooperated with 
the colleges in securing a basis of 
acceptance, and this extends to a lim- 
ited degree to commercial subjects.” 


This association “has solved the prob- 
lem very well indeed, and the lim- 
ited number who go to college from 
our school find little trouble in gain- 
ing entrance.” 

No list of accredited subjects ac- 
companied this letter, so that we are 
without a measure of the limitations 
placed upon commercial subjects. It 
may be assumed that they are sub- 
stantially the same as such limitations 
elsewhere. 

These opinions from various parts 
of the country bring at least a sense 
of the prevalence of this unsatisfac- 
tory college entrance situation. What 
are the reasons why the universities 
discount commercial courses in the 
secondary schools, or, if they do not 
discount them, at least hold them in- 
ferior to preparation in language and 
mathematics ? 

One of the reasons is that high 
school commercial teaching has not 
always been so well and thoroughly 
done as it is today, especially in the 

(Continued on page 35) 


What the Student Thinks 


of Commercial Law 


(Continued from page 15) 


up into shares of a given normal 
value, say $100. The partners who 
organize the corporation receive as 
many shares as their buildings and 
machinery and so on are worth, also 
as many shares as they can pay for 
at $100 a share, etc., etc.” 


According to Mathews, less than 
three-fourths of twelfth graders 
comprehend this material. Compare 
the difficulty of the above material 
with the following random samplings 
taken from page 25 of three common 
secondary law texts: 

From Text A, Business Law, Page 


“A past consideration is one per- 
formed or finished by Jones with- 
out request and before any promise 
is given by Smith. If Smith should 
afterward promise something to 
Jones by way of compensation or 
reward for the benefit conferred by 
Jones’s act, this promise would rest 
upon a past consideration and would 
be unenforceable.” 


From Text B, Business Law, Page 
25. 

“A parol contract. is a contract 
not under seal. The great majority 
of contracts are of this character 
and may be written or oral, express 
or implied.” 


From Text C, Business Law, Page 


25. 
_ “The adequacy of the considera- 
tion is left entirely to the parties to 
the agreement. The law does not 


inquire whether the benefit to the 
promisor, or the injury or detriment 
to the promisee, is equivalent to the 
thing to be done or received by the 
other party, but it must be of some 
value in the eyes of the law.” 

Basing the statement upon the find- 
ings of Mathews, it is undoubtedly a 
fair assumption that less than three- 
fourths of the senior high school 
pupils studying commercial law have 
ability to comprehend the reading ma- 
terial. Further evidence in this di- 
rection is needed and could be sup- 
plied by the construction of a com- 
mercial law comprehension test. 

The commercial law text attempts 
to cover the whole field of business 
law in a space of approximately three 
hundred pages. When one considers 
that a large proportion of law is con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with 
property, it appears that textbook 
writers have attempted to abbreviate 
within the brief space of three hun- 
dred pages, that which thousands of 
pages of laws have prescribed. 

The typical text is a decided con- 
centration. Its language is abstract 
even beyond the powers of the high 
school senior with little or no legal 
experiential background, and the gen- 
eralizations drawn from the brief 
statements and cases are probably in- 
adequate. The textbook writers have 
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taken upon themselves the huge task 
of informing the student concerning 
the Jaw rather than to make him 
aware of law as a social tool and 
agency. Instead of giving him an 
attitude toward the law it attempts to 
give him information. Interestingly 
enough, most of the texts make the 
statement that the aim of the text is 
“not to make a lawyer of the student”’ 
yet when one studies the book it is 
quite apparent that the aim has been 
to give the student as much detailed 
information concerning business law 
as can be compressed within an aver- 
age size book. 

The authors of the texts have ap- 
parently forgotten that it is psycho- 
logically more important to give the 
student an attitude and an urge to 
go on in his study, rather than to 
prepare him in some encyclopedic 
fashion for all the legal emergencies 
of business. 

There are so many aspects to be 
considered in a study such as this that 
a statement of generalizations and 
problems which have arisen in the 


course of the study is necessary. 
Stated briefly, these problems are: 
1. The problem of simplification 
2. Co-ordination and shift to the 
junior college 
3. Improvement in the use of the 
case method 
4. Problems suggested by this 
study 
The type of language employed in 
the typical business law texts is too 
difficult for the average high school 
student. The test evidence shown in 
Part I of this article indicated quite 
definitely that rather simple terms 
are misunderstood by the students. 
The study of Mathews, referred to 
earlier, indicates that the language 
employed in many social science texts 
is ordinarily more difficult than teach- 
ers realize, and there is much reason 
to believe that this is especially true 
of commercial law. A random sam- 
pling of any secondary text in the 
subject is quite convincing concern- 
ing the difficulty of comprehension. 
Abstractions which are the product of 
generations of legal thinking must 


necessarily be broken up into simpler 
terms for immature students whose 
contacts with law and government 
have been slight. 

Textbooks ordinarily attempt to 
cover too much material. The writer 
suggests that it would be better psy- 
chology to attempt to include the gen- 
eral essentials of a contract and pos- 
sibly of negotiable instruments, and 
give little, if any, attention to the 
other materials ordinarily included in 
the texts. If the material on con- 
tracts in general is thoroughly cov- 
ered, the student will have the atti- 
tude that he understands one funda- 
mental aspect of law. The endeavor 
to cover so much in a single semester 
undoubtedly hurries the student and 
teacher to too great a degree and 
leaves only a superficial and decidu- 
ous knowledge of subject matter in- 
stead of mastery of an attitude to- 
ward legal affairs. 

Commercial law is a new subject 
for the student. In most of the sec- 
ondary school subjects, the student 

(Continued on page 39) 


Impressive Northwestern University buildings—the Montgomery-Ward Medical Building, 19 stories high; 
the Wiebolt Hall of Commerce; the School of Law, and the Library of Law. 


(Photo by Underwcod & Underwood) 
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Student Activities Made Part 
the Commercial Curriculum 


By Dr. Paul S. Miller 


Instructor in Secondary Education, School of Education, New York University 


HE period of tolerating 
I pupil activities has now 
passed. There was a time 
when they were considered a 
necessary evil. It was thought 
that these activities had little to 
do with learning. Today this at- 
titude is changing, and, on the 
whole, their recognition is so wide- 
spread that-some schools have even 
given them a regular period in the 
daily schedule. In the larger schools 
we frequently find one or two indi- 
divuals whose duty it is to supervise 
these activities, and who are given 
such titles as deans, supervisors, and 
co-ordinators. 

Frequently, however, high school 
administrators and teachers are at a 
loss to provide a sufficient number of 
activities to cover the great variety of 
students’ interests. In their search 
for those activitigs which allow for the 
maximum participation and interest, 
precise practice and training for citi- 
zenship, they sometimes fail to see the 
opportunities which lie close at hand. 

In many schools there are still 
large numbers of pupils who, because 
of lack of interest, fail to take an ac- 
tive part in these activities. Still there 
are various ways of meeting this ob- 
jection. One that proved to be very 
successful in the Meriden, Conn., 
high school, gave the pupil an op- 
portunity to participate in the admin- 
istering of student activities ac- 
counts. 

In a small school where these ac- 
tivities are few in number, the finan- 
cial accounting required is relatively 
limited. The treasurer or business 
manager of each or- 
ganization can make 


| ACTIVITY OFFICE & STORE | 


In this particular case all pupils 
in the commercial curriculum are 
required to have two hundred 


Visitors attending the school 

mentioned by this writer will 

find the above words on a sign 

board at the entrance to a busy 
room. 


tem was conducted by the chairman 
or head of the business department. 

A small room, designated as the 
“Activity Office and Store” was pro- 
vided for this purpose. In this room 
all the business relating to pupil ac- 


tivities, finance and accounting was. 


conducted. All transactions in con- 
nection with the school cafeteria were 
conducted in this office. On the 
school bank day, a home-room repre- 
sentative who is appointed by the 
home-room group, collects the money 
deposited by the pupils. He takes it 


-to the activity office and deposits it 


with a representative of the activity 
office who is known as the “bank 
commissioner.” Here the bank com- 
missioner delegates a number of pupil 
assistants to count the money and to 
verify all accounts. On the same 
day the money is deposited with a 
local savings bank which has a sepa- 
rate school savings department. 

Pupils of the commercial depart- 
ment also assume full charge of 
ticket distribution for all school ac- 
tivities including the cafeteria. 

At the beginning of each term the 
chairman of the business department 
prepares a schedule of work for the 
pupils in the commercial curriculum. 


hours of office practice during 

their last year, and due to the 

large number of pupils in this 

grade it was impossible for them 

to meet this requirement in the 

school’s activity office. All of 

them, however, were given a cer- 
tain amount of this practice before 
they were assigned to various offices 
in the community. 

The schedule of assignments in the 
student activities office was so ar- 
ranged that each pupil acquired prac- 
tice in the following types of posi- 
tions; sales clerk, filing clerk, book- 
keeper, public stenographer, typist, 
dictaphone and comptometer opera- 
tor, auditor, cashier and _ business 
manager. Each group of pupils was 
also required to take inventory of all 
supplies and to make a financial state- 
ment to the business manager of each 
student activity. 

The criticism is frequently made 
that centralization in any organiza- 
tion is undemocratic, because it ig- 
nores the individual. The method de- 
scribed here is centralized to the ex- 
tent that all the business transactions 
in connection with student activities 
are conducted in one office under the 
direct supervision of a faculty ad- 
viser. It is, however, highly decen- 
tralized from the standpoint that 
pupils are allowed a maximum par- 
ticipation. 

High school principals frequently 
do not approve of a definite system 
of internal accounting, because they 
believe that the in- 
troduction of such a 


his financial report to 


system involves a 


the principal, or some- 
one delegated by him, 
at the close of the 


vear. In the schools 

where large numbers PAY ORDER O 

of pupils engage in 

these activities the 
FOR 


corresponding size 
and number of finan- 
cial accounts makes it 
necessary for the 


MERIDEN, CONN,, 


STUDENT MANAGER 


STUDENT ACTIVITY BANK 


MERIDEN HIGH SCHOOL 


s 


CHARGE: TO THE ACCOUNT 
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complex method of 
hookkeeping, and that 
it works a hardship on 
the faculty adviser. 
In this school the 
head of the commer- 
cial department car- 
ried three-fifths of a 
teaching load. The 
remainder of the time 


was devoted to the 


school to set up a cen- 


supervision and train- 


tralized accounting 
_system. In the school 
mentioned such a sys- 


When the business manager pays a bill he uses this check drawn on 


the school treasury. 


ing of the commercial 
pupils in the activity 
office. (Turn to p. 29) 
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nade 
niza- YPEWRITING is now being taught by di- of practice records, each group of students has 
t ig- rect dictation delivered by expertly the equivalent of an individual instructor. 
1 de- phrased Dictaphone cylinders under a well- 
eX: planned schedule of progressively increased 
Be — Prog 50 to 65 per cent 
pre This departure from the old copybook method more efficient 
ad- is as important to typewriting instruction as 
coin was the elimination of copybook instruction in This new way of teaching typing was devised 
that penmanship. by Professor Charles Miller, LL.B., LL.M., 
former instructor in stenography and typing at 
tac Many teachers of typewriting know that di- Columbia University. It is known as the Miller- 
rect dictation trains pupils faster and more Dictaphone System of Typewriting. 
ntly accurately than copybook work. But no teach- 
tem er is physically able to withstand the strain of Many universities and vocational schools have 
hey dictating constantly. Even if this were possi- found that the ‘“Miller-Dictaphone System” is 
m- ble, it would require several teachers in each from 50 to 65 per cent more efficient than the 
h a class room to dictate at the various speeds that older method. These gains held good both in 
a are necessary for the various groups that nat- controlled and in general classes. 
of urally develop as the work progresses. 
hat Full particulars regarding the system will be 
on By the new method all vocal strain is elimin- gladly sent. The coupon is for your con- 
. ated. With a multiple tube system and a set venience. 
the 
’ The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 
he Educational Bureau, Room 206 - 
me Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. AME 
“al he gl of teaching typewriting. Please send your free 
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(Above) Summer 
School teachers at the 
University of Cali- 
fornia and their dem- 
onstration class. 


(Right) Commercial Teach- 

ers spending a summer at 

the State Education Depart- 

ment, Albany, N. Y., grad- 

ing Regents Examination 
papers. 
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(Below) Summer 
time at the Arn- 
strong College of 
Business Administra- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. 


(Below) New York Univer- 
sity’s Commercial Teachers’ 
Club. The group in the pho- 
tograph are a part of 207 
teacher-training students at- 
tending summer school from 
19 states, the District of 
Columbia and one foreign 
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What Business Asks 
of the Secretary 


By Frank H. Hamack 
Part I | 


The writer was asked to analyze secretarial 
vocations at the Business Education Depart- 
ment sessions of the N E A Convention. 
He first makes a survey of secretarial duties 


EN and women engaged in 
educational work well 
agree that there is nothing new— 
that what seems new is merely a new 
application of principles long since 
proved and accepted by all. And in 
a discussion of the place of a secre- 
tary’ in modern business, I am in- 
clined to believe this philosophy true. 
The primary element to which any 
discussion of the subject must first 
attach itself is the human element— 
the secretary herself. This human 
being is not unlike thousands upon 
thousands who have gone before. 
Subjected to different methods of 
training. in school room and home, 
yes; living in a different environ- 
ment, yes; but still the same human 
being, subject to all our common 
faults and possessor of our common 
virtues. The human or primary ele- 
ment in a secretary will always play 
a leading part. 


The human element over all 


May I indulge in a little personal 
reminiscence in order to exemplify in 
another's words the part the human 
element plays? 

A number of years ago, when the 
Honorable Frank B. Kellogg was 
elected to the United States Senate, 
I had an idea I would like to be his 
secretary. I had the usual letters 
written from the home town folks, 
from teachers, ministers and_busi- 
ness men. I sought the aid of that 
grand old man, Knute Nelson, Pio- 
neer of Minnesota, and Senator from 
that State for many years. His let- 
ter was like the man, frank, open, 
sincere and kindly. In that letter 
he took occasion to say these words: 
“Choosing a secretary is like choos- 
ing a wife; you have to live with 
her a long time, and one man cannot 
pick a secretary for another.” My 
first reaction was to laugh, at- the 
humor of it; my second, to see if I 


could find hidden in the brief letter, 
a real message. 

I wasn’t old enough at the time to 
appreciate the splendid analogy he 
had drawn—but isn’t it true? The 
human element remains unchanged. 

What then is there to be said about 
the secretary in modern business? 
Just this. Business is changing, in 
volume, type and method. Efficiency 
has become the watchword. Machin- 
ery has come into business to stay, 
and the most efficient machine of to- 
day may be in the discard tomorrow. 
only facts that have stood and can 
stand the acid tests of competition 
are allowed to remain. The old or- 
der. changeth. It is truly an era of 
the survival of the fittest. 

The answer no longer takes the 
form of an opinion or guess, as, “I 
believe it will cost from twenty to 
thirty cents to produce that article’’; 
but the form of fact, after careful 
analysis, such as, “On a basis of ten 
thousand it will cost you twenty- 
three and one-half cents to produce 
that article.” 

Yes, the sachine has taken the 
place of man in a number of opera- 
tions, in so many in fact that alibis 
are as thick as rain drops—‘that 
machine took my job away.” 

However, in a large percentage of 
cases that alibi will not hold water. 
Even in this modern age it takes 
men to make machines and to operate 
them. 

This forward progress or new era 
as it might be called, affected secre- 
taries much sooner than other office 
workers. Look back at the advent 
of the typewriter. Where it had 
taken three or four clerks to get out 
the mail, one could now do a better 
and neater job. Did that develop- 
ment hurt the secretarial worker? It 
did not. As a matter of fact the 
same thing happened then that is 
happening today with the installation 
of machinery—a new standard was 


established ; better work was the de- 
mand ; quicker service was necessary. 
And who was to do or perform this 
miracle? The machine? Certainly 
not—the machine was a tool; it al- 
ways will be. 

A new era 


The typewriter awakened men to 
the realization of a new problem. It 
created a demand for trained work- 
ers. Where were they to come from? 
Here was a definite demand and no 
supply. The business colleges swung 
into action, and in some towns cour- 
ageous men were to be found who 
dared to bring commercial education 
into our high schools. 

The long, untiring fight of com- 
mercial education pioneers is a story 
in itself, with which every commer- 
cial teacher should familiarize him- 
self. Suffice it to say that in the 
beginning the commercial educators 
had a very definite purpose to ful- 
fill; an urgent demand for trained 
workers to satisfy. They did the job 
well—so well that the commercial de- 
partment became firmly entrenched in 
our school systems. 

The fulfilling of this contract or 
obligation by the commercial depart- 
ment, and its later effects, can be 
likened to the economic conditions 
found during a war and immediately 
after its close, or to a boom and its 
after-effects; namely, a large supply 
was furnished—all with only one 
goal or standard in mind. It was 
natural that the pendulum would 
swing to the other extreme. An 
over-supply of secretarial workers 
temporarily caused a drop in the 
market. This forced men to broaden 


courses, fundamental and vocational, 
so that graduates might find their 
niche in an ever-broadening business 
environment. 
Through the epochs of this change 
the secretary played her part, and 
(Continued on page 38) 
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“Your New Shorthand 


as many students at our 


enabled us to Graduate 5 Times 


Evening Vocational School” 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
"We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


July 22, 1927. 
“We started our first 
roup . . . on July 6. 
“We find that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . . . 
“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 
“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
- school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” 


E. W. K. 


“I am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of. the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” 


What would you 
think 


of a commercial school 
which still held on to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 
—and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 
which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevater building? 
—and had no telephone? 
THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 


OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 
THE ABOVE 


AN ACHRONISMS 


Arthur L. Perry, Principal, 
Rahway Evening Vocational School, 
Rahway, N. J. 


; N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the alphabet on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


i Textbook Publishing Corp. 
This Cc oupon 125 West 42nd Street 


brings you New York,N. Y. 
full details Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 


Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 
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qd | Teaching the Business Letter 
Can Take Practical Slant 


Some hints for the instructor in business correspondence 


By Carl A. Naether 


Instructor in English, University of Southern California 


ANY a teacher who has had 

difficulty in getting his pupils 
mterested in the subject of English 
grammar, sentence construction, and 
theme writing in general, has found 
to his agreeable surprise that most 
boys and girls really like to write let- 
ters. Whereas the study of English 
composition is often dry, uninterest- 
ing, and lacking in vital application 
to the every-day affairs of life, the 
study of business letter writing is 
almost always interesting, and pre- 
sents abundant opportunity for con- 
crete application to man’s, especially 
the business man’s, daily affairs. 

In teaching business letter writing, 
the first essential is to convince the 
pupil of the general importance of 
the subject ; in other words, the wide 
usefulness of the business letter to 
persons in almost every walk of life. 
Let your boys and girls know that 
no matter what occupation they may 
choose later on, they are very likely 
to write and to receive many busi- 
ness letters. It therefore behooves 
them to obtain a thorough grasp of 
the principles on which the effective 
preparation of such messages is 
based. 

Furthermore, impress them with 
the fact that the letter is one of the 
most efficient and at the same time in- 
expensive means by which the busi- 
ness man and woman gets new cus- 
tomers, adjusts complaints, places 
and follows up orders, collects past- 
due bills, and transacts business in 
general. Do not fail to point out 
the fact that the modern letter is an 
indispensable tool without which no 
progressive man in business can pos- 
sibly get along for any length of 
time. Out of every ten contacts 
made by the usual business man with 
his customers or prospective custom- 
ers, eight are made by means of the 
letter. Students should realize that 
these “mail contacts” must be made 
to bring new business directly or in- 
directly. Once your pupils know 
and appreciate the leading role which 
the modern business letter plays as a 
producer of good-will, their attitude 


toward the whole subject of letter 
writing will not be one of indiffer- 
ence, but one of live interest and 
genuine enthusiasm. 

Before you let your pupils write 
letters be sure to ascertain if they 
have secured a good command of 
spelling, grammar, and sentence con- 
struction. No matter how original 
and forceful the ideas presented in a 
business letter may be, if they are 
not couched in correct and clear Eng- 
lish they have but little opportunity 
to impress themselves on the reader's 
mind. In too many schools one finds 
in classes in business correspondence 
young men and women who lack a 
comprehensive knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of spelling, grammar, and 


composition in general—a knowledge . 


which is absolutely needful to every- 
one who would aspire to be a writer 
or dictator of business- 
building letters. 

If the teacher of busi- 
ness letter writing has to 
devote the greater part 
of his time calling atten- 
tion to errors in spelling, 
grammar, and the like, 
he is severely handi- 
capped from the start. 

No pupils should be 
admitted to the course in 
letter writing who have 
not the ability to write 
well. I remember dis- 
tinctly the poor student 
material which was 
placed in my _ evening 
courses in business cor- 
respondence in the met- 
ropolitan business 
schools where I taught. 

Not the slightest ef- 
fort was made to learn 
the extent of the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the 
fundamentals of English 
grammar and composi- 
tion. If he had the 
wherewithal to pay the 


the course, at anv time, regardless 
of his fitness to carry the course 
profitably, and of the teacher's 
wishes and judgment in the matter. 
The result, of course, was that there 
were in the class many weak students 
who became a burden to the better 
students and teacher as well. It is a 
gross injustice to place inadequately 
prepared pupils in a class with ade- 
quately prepared ones. 

_ Once your pupils understand thor- 
oughly the important functions which 
the business letter, “the silent sales- 
man’ as it is often called, is per- 
forming day after day in every field 
of business, once they really appre- 
ciate the need for good business let- 
ters—a need which should be made 
clear to them in the first two or three 
meetings of the class—then it is well 
to give them practice in the writing 


tuition fee, he was 
forthwith enrolled in 


Courtesy Royal Typewriter Co. 


‘They used to write by rule rather than logic. 
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Looking in on students and instructors at the summer classes in secretarial training and business 
practice at Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 


of actual business letters. 

It is almost always wisest to begin 
with the simpler kinds of letters, let- 
ters asking for and giving informa- 
tion, letters ordering goods and fol- 
lowing up orders already placed; 
then to proceed to the more difficult 
kinds, such as letters of application, 
of complaint and adjustment, as well 
as of credits and collections; and, 
finally, to end up with the more ad- 
vanced forms of modern business 
writing, such as the sales letter, the 
business report; and the like. 


An outline aids logic 


One of the most resultful ways in 
which to teach your pupils to write 
acceptable business English from the 
very beginning of your course is to 
get them into the habit of preparing 
written outlines of every letter you 
assign. At first they should be asked 
to hand the outline in with the letter. 
Of course this outline or plan need 
not be very detailed in most instan- 
ces. Its purpose is to indicate the 
thought or paragraph divisions defi- 
nitely and unmistakably. 

Before outlining specific kinds of 
letters, the pupil should be made to 
understand that every important 
business communication is logically 
divided into three distinct parts. 
That it consists of at least three para- 
graphs—the opening of the letter, 
usually designed to “get in step” with 
the reader and thus prepare him for 
the real message that is to follow; 
the body, in which the writer has de- 
veloped comprehensively and persua- 
sively the principal thought he wishes 
to impress on the reader; and the 
close, intended to clinch the chief 
argument of the letter with a view to 
promoting the writer’s business defi- 
nitely. Once your pupils grasp the 
purpose of each of these distinct 


parts of every good business letter’ 


they will make definite progress in 


their work, and will not be tempted 
to write a letter which does not at 
least show these three necessary and 
practical thought divisions. 

When you stress the importance 
of outlining every letter point out the 
fact that many business letters are 
ineffective and find their way into 
the wastebasket unread, because their 
writers had no plan in mind when 
they dictated them. Had they jotted 
on paper in one-two-three fashion 
before dictating, the important 
thoughts they wanted to convey to 
the reader, the result in all probabil- 
ity would have been a letter easy to 
understand and easy to act upon. 

With a thought-plan before him 
the dictator is hardly ever at a loss 
on what to say in each paragraph and 
how to say it. It simplifies the prob- 
lem of dictation immensely. Invari- 
ably the man that writes business- 
producing letters is the man that 
thinks straight. One of the most ef- 
fective ways to teach students in 
business correspondence to think 
logically is to require them to plan in 
writing every letter they are called 
upon to prepare. Strongly impress 


‘upon them the fact that a letter writ- 


ten or dictated according to a defi- 
nite outline is usually easy to read, 
to understand, and to act upon, ani 
that such a letter will therefore save 
the time of no fewer than three per- 
sons—the dictator, the stenographer, 
and the reader. Have your pupils 
outline letters in class during the 
entire length of the course and then 
have them write them according to 
the best and most logical outline. 


The actual business letter in class 


Urge your pupils to bring to school 
actual business letters, good and bad, 
for purposes of study and revision in 
class. A truly restful way in which 
to stimulate interest on the part of 


your pupils in the work in business 
correspondence is to have them write 
solutions to actual problems or s0- 
called cases taken from the files of 
business firms. In other words, the 
good teacher will endeavor to make 
his work as businesslike as he pos- 
sibly can by suiting its content to the 
present and future needs of his pu- 
pils. He will not be satisfied with 
“made to order” exercises, but will 
prefer problems taken from actual 
business life and dealing with sim- 
ple as well as complex business sit- 
uations as they occur daily in the 
purchasing, sales, credit, collection, 
personnel, and other departments of 
almost every business. 

By using such live exercise mate- 
rial he will measurably heighten the 
pupils’ interest in their work, an in- 
terest which in turn will produce bet- 
ter written efforts and a higher class 
average. 


Some teaching devices 


Many teachers of the subject have 
secured excellent results by dividing 
the class into two or more sections 
in order to have the pupils in the one 
section write letters to those in the 
other sections, and vice versa. Still 
others make arrangements with 
teachers in nearby schools whereby 
their pupils exchange letters on a 
variety of assigned subjects. If they 
are carefully supervised, such 
schemes are productive of much real 
enthusiasm and practical good. 

In addition to using a good text- 
book on the subject of modern busi- 
ness correspondence, the alert in- 
structor will refer his pupils occa- 
sionally to informative articles on’ 
various phases of the subject appear- 
ing in such magazines as Printers’ 
Ink, (Weekly and Monthly), Sys- 
tem, Printed Salesmanship, Posiage, 
and others. Moreover, he will see 


(Continued on page 29) 
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(Left) A few of the 
business teachers in 
teacher-training 
courses and their in- 
structors on the li- 
brary steps at Oregon 
State College, Corval- 
lis, Ore. 


(Below) Entrance to 
School of Commerce. 
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The ° a typewriter in appearance ~ 
Varityper— it functions like a whole 
battery of machines 


EVELOP the talents of your students 

on a Varityper, the machine with a 

multitude of uses. Writes any and all 

languages—clearly and distinctly—still it is 

no more difficult to operate than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly recogniz- 

ing the potentialities of this remarkable 

machine and are equipping their offices 

with them. Naturally, the demand for ex- 

perienced operators increases daily. Are 
you doing your share to supply this 
increasing demand? 


There is a Ready Market - 
f or 2 Lafayette St. 


Experienced Operators NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


Achieve greater economies in using Plex Dry Stencils 


The Plex Corporation offers a special Educational Insti- 
tution discount whicl. means big savings in the purchase of 
duplicating and reproducing supplies. Contracts covering 
vearly requirements have extra large discount induce- 
ments. 


Plex Dry Stencils are known to be of superior quality. 
They give greater service, clearer copies and generally, 
greater satisfaction. 


A Better Product at Lower Cost 


Send for samples and prices 


PLEX DRY STENCIL 


CORPORATION 
949 Broadway 33 33 New York, N. Y. 
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to it that the pupils present to the 
dass oral or written reports, or both, 
on their outside readings. Very of- 
tn in looking up an assigned maga- 
zine article a boy or girl is tempted 
to read other articles and so becomes 
generally interested in the magazine, 
forming the habit of reading it more 
or less regularly. 

Another efficient means of varying 
the routine of the class work and of 
getting your pupils to appreciate the 
ever-growing value of good business 
letter writing is to invite occasion- 
ally a local business man to address 
the class on “How to Write a Good 
Application Letter” or a_ similarly 
practical topic. To insure the suc- 
cess of this plan, it is necessary that 


Teaching Business 
Letters 


(Continued from page 26) 


the teacher make certain beforchand 
that the business man in question is 
a really good speaker who knows not 
only his subject but knows also how 
to present it convincingly and enthu- 
siastically. The class meeting fol- 


lowing the business man’s address 
should preferably be devoted to a 
general discussion of the essential 
points stressed by the speaker, and 
their specific relation to the work of 
the class. 

No teacher of business letter writ- 


ing worthy of notice will assign more 
written exercises than he can cor- 
rect conveniently thoroughly. 
Intelligent and painstaking supervi- 
sion of the pupils’ written work is of 
paramount importance in developing 
correct writing habits. Fewer and 
better, rather than many and poorer, 
written exercises should be the rule 
in the course in business correspond- 
ence. Furthermore, the re-writing of 
poor letters should be the rule rather 
than the exception in every class in 
business letter writing. In this way 
the teacher prompts the pupil to show 
in writing that he understands the na- 
ture of his mistakes and that he 
knows actually how to correct and 
how to avoid them. 


Figure I 


Student Activities in the Curriculum 


(Continued from page 20) 


the ledger. The check is 


TICKET ORDER 


(Ndme of Organi zation) 


(number 
reserved tickets for 


makes application 


advance tickets and 


(Name of” event) 


marked paid and then 
filed. 

As _ previously stated, 
the pupils in charge of 
the activity office have 
control of the sale of 
tickets to all pupil activ- 
ity events for which ad- 
niission is charged. Fig- 
ure I shows the form 
used for this purpose. 

The business manager 
also has a deposit slip. 


(number 


Business lianager 


Whenever he makes col- 
lections he deposits them 


Faculty Adviser 


together with the ticket 


simple. 
more than ten years and has been 
found to be efficient. 


instructed to report to the activity 
office. Here he receives a book con- 
taining a number of blank forms. 

When the business manager of the 
activity wishes to pay a bill he draws 
a check. This is an order on the 
school treasurer to pay the amount 
specified to the payee named on the 
check. In addition, the check speci- 
fies the purpose of the expenditure. 
Before it is presented to the treasurer 
it must also be endorsed by the fac- 
ulty adviser of the activity. The 
treasurer then draws a check, on the 
depository bank, using a standard 
bank ‘check form. 

The activity account is debited in 
the daily teller’s book and the amount 
is posted to the activity account in 


The method employed was very 
It has been in operation for 


As soon as a business manager of 
any school activity is elected he is 


order in the activity 
office. 
The financial report, shown by 


Figure II, is rendered at the end of 
each month. This makes it possible 
for both the Faculty Adviser and the 


Business Manager of each organiza- 
tion to be familiar with the financial 
status of the activity. In addition to 
the above statement, the student who 
acts in the capacity of head book- 
keeper for the month prepares a 
financial statement of all activity ac- 
counts for the principal. 

The additional forms which are 
frequently used are the voucher or 
purchasing permit, and the contract 
form which is used by pupils when 
they solicit advertising for student 
publications. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to describe a system of internal ac- 
counting in detail, but rather to ex- 
plain how internal accounting of stu- 
dent finances may in itself become an 
activity for many pupils. The adop- 
tion of such a system will also have a 
tendency to overcome the criticism 
frequently made that the work in our 
commercial courses is not practical. 


Figure II 


FINANCIAL ‘REPORT 
OF 


DATE 


BALANCE OM HAND 
DsPOSITS DURING MONTH 
TOTAL CHECKS DRAWN DURING MONTH ....... 

BALANCK ON HAND FIRST OF 9 


Signed. 


Faculty Supervisor 
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WALTON 
ACCOUNTING SERIES 


Walton Texts have been endorsed by 

adoption in many of the leading edu- 

cational institutions throughout the 
United States 


WALTON ACCOUNTING—LANGER 
32 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work, 
Blank Forms for Practice Set Work, contained in 2”, three-post, 
loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


Walton Accounting—Langer Practice Sets 
Practice Set I—Single Proprietorship Accounting. 
Practice Set II—Partnership Accounting. 

Practice Set I1I—Corporation Accounting. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I 
Lectures 1 to 25 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 


Lectures 26 to 50 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
30 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work. 
Cost Accounting Forms, contained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, 
semi-flexible Text Binder. 


* Cost Accounting Practice Set 
Four bound books—Job Cost, Process’ Cost, and Cost Accounting 
for By-Products. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
24 Lectures, Forms, Problems and Theory Questions, contained in 
2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES 


Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; 
Surety and Guaranty 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 
which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


Equip your schools with 


Mercedes 
CALCULATORS 


Every progressive institution with a course in business 
preparation is equipped or being equipped with calculating 
machines for student training. 


The most accurate calculating machine in the world, with 
the greatest number of uses, is the Mercedes. 


Now being used and endorsed by schools 
and colleges throughout the nation. 


Write for information 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
22 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax Accounting 
) C. P. A. Review Problems 


Walton Business Law Series: 
El y Law; C 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


one upon request... 


“AUTHOR! AUTHOR!” cry 
those who have seen NEW 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


* * * 


Meet Prof. G. S. Kimball 
(complete history will be 
found in Who’s Who) busi- 
ness school man, teacher 
and scholar. His new book 
is designed especially for 
private commercial schools. 
* * * 


The prodigal publishers be- 
lieve that you should have 
complimentary copy and 
promise faithfully to send 


Kinlall Buthow-Pbtohow 
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Planning the Commercial Suite 


After determining curriculum and nature of equipment for 
the new senior high school the physical layout of. class- 
rooms presents a problem. It is solved in this arrangement to 
accommodate a maximum enrolment of 350 business students 


By Benjamin R. Haynes 
The Packard Commercial School, New York City 


The Battin High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


HIS problem concerns a 
modern three-year senior 
high school which intends to re- 
place the present building which 
is obsolete. The local board of 
education has planned to have 
this school complete and up-to- 
date in every detail with accom- 
modations for a possible enrol- 
ment of 2,000 students in all 
classes. 

A survey of the community has 
heen made to determine the num- 
ber of students who will enroll on 
the opening day, and including the 
contributing junior high schools ap- 
proximately 1,200 students are ex- 
pected. Of these, 240 will be com- 
mercial students, and while this plan 
deals with this initial enrolment it 
should be flexible enough to take 
care of a possible capacity of 350 
business students, some coming from 
other departments. 


The curriculum 


Since the commercial curriculum 
of the senior high school is designed 
to prepare graduates for either col- 
lege or for immediate occupations 
after graduation the commercial 
work in this hypothetical 
high school has been di- 
vided into two curricula 
—general business or 
bookkeeping, and _ secre- 
tarial. Those preparing 
for college will have in 


and 


Foster W. Loso 


This is the first of a series of articles 
on physical plans and equipment for 


commercial departments. 


Super- 


visors and heads of commercial de- 


partments 


who have been com- 


mended for their ideas will contribute 
their opinions on this most important 
problem in successful business teach- 


ing. 


then, in achieving the purposes of 
this plan, that 40 per cent of the stu- 
dents electing commercial work, or 
96, will choose the bookkeeping cur- 
riculum and the remaining 144 will 
choose the secretarial. Of these 240 
commercial students 100 are in the 
tenth year, 80 in the eleventh year 
and 60 in the twelfth year. 

In addition to these students there 
will be non-commercial students who 
will choose the several commercial 
subjects, many of which are open as 
free electives. This will account 
for the figures given in Table I 
which summarizes the total enrol- 
ment in each subject at the beginning 
of the year. 

As near as can be ascertained, we 


have estimated that 100 non-com- 


TABLE I 


the opening of school 


Estimated number of students in each com- 
mercial class in each of the three years—at 


mercial students will choose type- 
writing in the tenth grade and 80 
will take it in the eleventh. 
There will be approximately 60 
tenth grade students and 40 elev- 
enth grade students electing 
shorthand. In the bookkeeping 
classes 70 will be enrolled from 
the tenth year and 10 will be tak- 
ing this subject in the eleventh 
grade. Twenty non-commercial 
students will study economics and 
commercial law in the twelfth year. 
About 10 students will elect business 
organization and management during 
the first term of the eleventh grade, 
while approximately the same num- 
ber will choose salesmanship during 
the second term. 


Number of classes necessary 


Ten students in the bookkeeping 
curriculum, it is estimated, will take 
shorthand in the tenth grade, while 
seven will continue with it during 
the eleventh grade. Thirty students 
in the secretarial curriculum will, in 
all probability choose bookkeeping in 
the tenth year and 10 will come in 
the eleventh. 

The classrooms in this school are 
to have a maximum seat- 
ing capacity of 33 stu- 
dents, but for the initial 
enrolment we shall place 
a maximum of 30 in each 

room. 
The number of com- 


mind such occupations 


mercial rooms for this 


as accountant, agent, *Subject Number of Students and Year Total ; a aii 
consultant, banker , 10B 10A 1B 1A 12B 12A enrolment is determine 
68 40 30 220 by the number of classes 
broker, merchant, and 105 95 88 72 360 
business teacher. Those Shorthand: 1 49 41 30 181 necessary in each of the 
: Commercial Geography? ..... 60 100 subject Th 
preparing for occupa- Business Organization and several subjects. € 
tions immediately fol- = number of classes for 
lowing graduation will Economics 9 90 each day in all subjects is 
LAW. 90 90 T bl Il I 
want instruction for vo- Secretarial Training ......... 20 16 36 given in Table II. In 
Office Practice .. .... 
cations such as those of: & Table III, the number of 


billing clerk, bookkeeper, 
cashier, file clerk, junior 
sales clerk, mail clerk, 


*In no case have we included core curriculum subjects or pre- 
We consider a ccre culliculum subject to be one that is 
required of all students, irrespective of the particular curriculum 
i 7 inglt. A free elective is a 
subject that may be taken vcluntarily by any student of any 


elective. 


ursuing, i.e., English and History. 


shipping clerk, stock 
clerk stenographer, and curriculum. 
typist. 

We shall consider 


+ These subjects are only one-term subjects but may be taken 
during either the first or seccnd semesters of the tenth years. 


rooms needed. 

In the floor plan pre- 
sented here the commer- 
cial department  class- 
rooms are shown in their 
relative positions with 
respect the other rooms 
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or wings of the building. 

The arrangement of this plan calls 
for three ordinary classrooms, Nos. 
1-2-3. These will be equipped with 
blackboards, bulletin boards, built-in 
cabinets, electric clocks, etc., each as 
specified in an accepted standard. 
Rooms 4 and 5 are equipped to ac- 
commodate the bookkeeping classes. 
‘Nine classes are to be taught in book- 
keeping and three in arithmetic and 
they will be equipped with standard 
classroom accessories. Room 6 will 
handle the secretarial and the office 
practice classes, having in addition to 
regular fixtures some wash basins. 

From the office practice room a 
door leads to a storage room, and 
in another corner is a smaller space 
provided for private office. practice. 
‘Dictation can be given in this office 


TABLE II 


-and notes transcribed in the atmos- 


phere of a private business office. 

Rooms 7 and 8 are the typewrit- 
ing rooms with similar general 
equipment to other rooms and also 
with wash basins. Room 9 is the 
coaching room. Here the individ- 
ual teacher has an opportunity to 
consult with students on commercial 
subjects during any period of the 
day. Room 10 is for the purpose 
of teaching shorthand and is fully 
equipped, including specially ruled 
blackboards. 

Across the hall from room 6 is 
another small room, room 11, which 
is assigned to the commercial teach- 
ers for their personal use. 

In front of room 3 are two small 
stock rooms, and in front of room 5 
is another. These rooms are to be 


for the exclusive use of the commer- 
cial department. They may be di- 
vided among the teachers according 
to the types of work they teach, or 
may be assigned to the department in 
general. These stock rooms. are 
equipped with shelves and hooks and 
are artificially lighted. 


It is not within the purpose of this 
article to specify recommendations 
concerning special equipment for the 
commercial department, such as 
makes of typewriters and types of 
typewriting and bookkeeping tables 
and desks. However, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the person in charge 
of equipping this department to make 
recommendations of a nature that 
he will be in a position to justify. 


TABLE III 


Rooms needed in the commercial suite 


Estimated number of classes necessary to 
Bookkeeping .. 9 
Com’! Arith.... 3 
3 Rooms for 
Subject Number of classes each day Total 
3 3 2 1 9 Business Organization & Management.. 
2 2 2 1 7 Commercial Arithmetic ....... .... 1 
2 2 4 (Classrooms Nos. 1, 2, 3 as shown on plan) 
usiness rganization an 1 Study Coach Room 
3 3 Total, 11 Rooms. 
Tratnin 1 : * It is estimated that a number of students in the 
1 1 2 class and in secretarial training will be wcerking outside the ac 
Commercial Arithmetic 2 2 4 laboratory room. They will be either in the administrative offices 
: corner of the room. In this manner the capacity of the room wt 
52 not be taxed since the present total enrollment. in. these subjects 
* Double periods in these subjects, is 82 students with a possible daily capacity of 150 students. 
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° ¥ MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
Smith = New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 


Questions are grouped for topical review. 
Regents Review Answer bocks, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 
B k by cornmercial, high and _ public schools 
OO S throughout the United States and Canada. 


These banks train students in answering final 


Subj examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
ubjects paring tests, make sure all points have been 
ommereal Geography Enalish History covered. Useful for filling in odd moments in 
Elementary, Bookkewping class. 
st 2 Years Spanish 
Geometry nd ‘Wear ‘French If you are unfamiliar with these helps 
Jolla Geometry st Your German send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 
Botany, rd Year German ou will order one for each pupil 
Physiology st Year Latin pupil. 
Zoology 2nd Year Latin 
Physics 3rd Year Latin 
Chemistry History of Educ: 
Physical Geography of 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 
Year English Elementary English 
ath Voor Enalich Geography 510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
Elementary Drawing Spelling 

“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 


Write for Free Catalog of all 


Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. 


Smith Helps in Teaching | 


q 
Have You Seen 


The Revised 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING 
FOR BUSINESS 


Some things have to be sold but this duplicating machine sells itself! 
by That’s the reason we can afford to ship it to schools anywhere on 
order with privilege of 10 days’ trial before you pay for it. The 


WILKES-YORK-TERRILL 


en Ww 
S d no is the se of higher- pene plicati hi in the quality of 
_ its work, yet it is so simplified that it is trouble-free. 
for Sells at the unbelievably low price of......... ae somes _ $3 5. 00 


Copies anything written, typed or drawn, in one color or more, from 

a sample copy post-card size to a 9x15 sheet, at an approximate operating cost of 25c 
per 1,000 copies. Write today for full particulars. 

Supplies for all duplicators. 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO. 
920 W. Jackson Blvd. Esiablished 1903 Chicago, Illinois 


The Ronald Press Company | | 


Send details of your Lettergraph and 10-day Trial Offer. 


15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 
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Offer an Improved Method of 
Advancing Student Typists 


Why burden your student typists with the 
«worries that were yours when you were taught? 
Or were you fortunate enough to have had 
Peerless Rubber Typewriter Keys to help you? 


Of all modern advancements in typewriting 
none has proved more important than the 
simple Peerless Key top. It prevents eye strain, 
it relieves finger fatigue, it gives a sure-fingered 
snap to the operation of the keys that increases 
the confidence and speed of the student typist. 
Progress is consequently more rapid and grad- 
uates are naturally more proficient. 


Peerless Rubber Typewriter Key Tops are no 
doubt familiar to you. But if they are not we 
will be glad to send you a sample and tell you 
all about them. And if you are not using them 
in your classes you are depriving your students 
of a safe and sure method of learning more 
quickly—and you are depriving yourself of the 
satisfaction which such successful progress 
means. 


Educational Department 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, INC. 


~ Also Makers of Twirler Rings and Rubber Cushion 


Feet for all business machines 


Peerless Key Company, Inc., Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. . 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 
other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


ADDRESS 


NAME AND POSITION 
OF INDIVIDUAL 


| 


Newark Pen Company 
276 N. J. Railroad Ave., Newark, N. J. 


The Ideal 


PEN — 
PENCIL— 


COMBI- 
NATION 


for the 
Modern 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 


EXECUTIVE 


and 


STUDENT 


HIS twentieth century of ours is 

stamped with convenience and efh- 

ciency. That is why we designed the 
Secretary Pen-Pencil Combination. For 
more than ten years we have manufactured 
fountain pens successfully. With this ex- 
perience back of us, we introduced the 
Pen-Pencil Combination. It was a success 
from the start among busy people, who, like 
yourself, must have dependable writing 
tools at hand constantly. The field of its 
usefulness widens daily because it is the ideal 
solution of the pen and pencil problem. Its 
handy, compact, built to last and to give 
complete satisfaction. 


We are making a special price of $3 
per pen, in dozen lots, to teachers. 
One pen will be given away FREE 
to every teacher sending in an 
order of a dozen or more. 
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Do Colleges Keep 
the Business 
Students Out? 


(Continued from page 18) 


larger institutions. There has been 
inadequate teacher training in this 
field, but the situation has improved 
to such an extent that this reason 
cannot long hold good. 

With inadequately prepared teach- 
ers, instruction was formerly of a 
type that permitted the duller pupil 
to “get by” and encouraged the 
brighter one to become superficial. 
With the teacher trained in the old 
type business college—and that was 
the only place where he could be 
trained—the social values were not 
always clearly understood, and it is 
not to be wondered that the gradu- 
ate may have emerged with more skill 
than social understanding. But a 
better day has dawned and this ob- 
stacle to college admission is disap- 
pearing. 

The university says, with reason, 
that it is averse to accepting any ap- 
plicant who has been trained in too 
narrow a field. And yet, when one 
exainines this requirement with sec- 
ondary commercial education in 
mind, it is hard to imagine the field 
of commerce to be a narrow one. It 
is so many-sided that the man trained 
in business today may be as broadly 
educated as in any profession. Busi- 
ness education in the high schools 
has grown mightily from its meagre 
beginning of shorthand, bookkeeping 
and typewriting back in 1895, at the 
time of its first introduction into the 
public schools, until these three sub- 
jects are becoming almost incidental 
in the wide range offered to introduce 
and orient American youth in our 
most universal human activity—com- 
merce. Economic geography, busi- 
ness organization, salesmanship, in- 
dustrial economics, finance, commer- 
cial law, business ethics and many 
a subjects have been added to the 
Ist. 


Build a modern gateway 


Do these not form as good foun- 
dation for a university course, espe- 
cially in the colleges of commerce, 
as one in which mathematics or lan- 
guage are the cornerstones? The 
universities are properly conserva- 
tive, but there is a growing conscious- 
ness that it is about time that an- 
other step toward greater liberality 
should be taken. Not a letting down 
of the bars which would result in 


| Directory 

| of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
| Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 
H. E. V. Porter, Secretary—Jamestown, 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Arkansas State Teachers’ Association 
Miss Clarisse Thweatt, Secretary—Hot 
Springs, Ark. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Row W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 

Dr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, President— 

Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 
Muriel Ogden, Secretary — Richmond 
Union High School 


California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 


Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
Iowa 


Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 181st St. 
New York City. 


Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 


Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard School, Spokane, 
ash. 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 


(Continued on page 37) 


overloading our already crowded 
colleges and universities, but a re- 
arrangement of the mesh of the 
screen through which high school 
youngsters must pass when they go 
to college. Certain “constants” 
could be set up that would assure the 
student of getting a well-rounded 
course in high school—English, social 
science, a laboratory science, physical 
education, some contact with art and 
music, homemaking for girls and 
such further development of tool 
subjects found to be needed for the 
held of commerce, but not an in- 
cscapab'e requirement of foreign lan- 
guage or of mathematics beyond the 
necessary perfecting of a tool to work 
with. 


Facing present-day demands 


Tradition has always played a 
large part in education. Latin, we 
are told, was first introduced as a 
vocational subject for young men 
preparing for the ministry. It next 
took on a purely “cultural” aspect 
and for generations held its own 
against all who doubted its supreme 
value as “background” or ‘‘mental 
discipline.” Latin. began to lose 
ground as a pre-college requirement 
as soon as the relative value of newer 
subjects was better understood. 

School men who are responsible 
for the training of young people are 
getting a better perspective, less dis- 
torted by authority and tradition, and 
more inclined to regard high school 
subjects as they are, in relative im- 
portance in the process of education, 
and not as our fathers regarded them, 
necessary because they had always 
heen with us. This generation takes 
things less for granted. 

If the requirement of modern lan- 
guage is urged because of alleged 
mental discipline, one needs but to 
read the psychology of today to know 
that no case can be made out for it 
on this ground as opposed to almost 
any other subject, old or new. 

If urged on the ground of. its 
broadening effect because it gives an 
understanding of the genius and cus- 
toms of other peoples, cannot the 
same ends be gained by a course in 
comparative literature or economic 
geography or foreign trade or come 
mercial history, and without the 
drudgery of learning irregular verbs 
that one forgets quickly? If urged 
on vocational grounds, investigation 
shows at once that a very small per 
cent make this use of it. One ex- 
planation is that modern languages 
are required in the high school .be- 
cause university freshmen must take 
them to prepare for sophomore 


(Continued on page 37) 
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For Users of Gregg Sho rthand 
and Palmer Penmanship 
— THE — 
PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Especially Adapted 
for these systems 


NO SHADING 


Writes a 
uniformed line 
in width 
and weight! 


Hundreds of 
stenographers, 

teachers of Short- 
hand and Penmanship 


already bear _ testi- ri 

mony to its efficiency. Sp vee 
in heel, 
not in 


A friend to every 
student 


Eliminates worry about uniform- 
ity—allows concentration on form. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 
WHO USE IT 


Incarnate Word Academy, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 
College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ft. Atkinson City High Schools, Ft. Atkinson, Wisc. 
Mallinkrodt High School, Wilmette, Ill. 
Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 


nib, 


Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 


Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 
each 


Special Discount to Teachers and 
Schools 


Write for introductory offer 
and particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 


Save Money by buying 
rebuilt and slightly used 


UNDERWOOD 


BOOKKEEPING 


and 


BILLING MACHINES 


and all makes of 


TYPEWRITERS 
Botts @ Fucci 


143 Church Street New York 


A flip of makes a 
your TEMPORARY or PERMANENT 


finger Paper Fastener 


S ALES MEN . 
and pistris- Here is a new machine which, by 
UTORS: Prof- H 

itable territory the simple movement of a small 
still open to anvil, staples your papers with 


wide - awake : h 
representa. Cither a temporary or permanent 


tives. write fastener. Saves filing space, loss 


for proposition 
at once, or mutilation of papers. 


Demonstration without obligation. 


The Star Paper Fastener Co., Inc. 
Room 1206-A, 67 West 44th St. 
NEW YORK 


Test Bottle of 


THE WONDER TYPE CLEANER 
Offered Free to 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


Let your students try this modern type cleaner. Clar-o-type provides the 
safest, simplest and quickest way to thoroughly clean typewriter keys. Its 
economy and value have been proved by the many large corporations all 
over the country who use it. 

This offer is made to Business School executives only. Please apply on 


letterhead. Endorsed by 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO. 
L. C. SMITH AND CORONA TYPEWRITER 


THE CLAROTYPE CO., Inc., 


20-M HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. 


“MERIT 
smuDGE 
PREVENTER 


for cleaner and better 
carbon copies 


Banishes forever dirty and 
smudgy carbon copies and at 
the same time increases the 
efficiency of the student. It 
is very simple to operate as it re- 
quires just a twist of the wrist to 
insert. Many Business Schools 
have already voiced their acceptance. Sample 
will be sent free upon request. 
Special offer to Business Schools. 


MERIT PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
20-26 W. 22nd ST. NEW YORK 
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courses leading into upper-division 
language which is necessary for the 
graduate courses required of candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree—which 
about one in five hundred take. 

With mathematics the case is sim- 
ilar, except for algebra, and for com- 
merce students a thorough course in 
business mathematics would probably 
prove more serviceable. Again the 
psychologist has dug out the truth 
that mathematics does not train the 
mind for other types of subjects, any 
more than any other current course, 
and the subject matter certainly con- 
ributes little of social value. Sir 
John Campbell, in writing in the 
May issue of the Atlantic Magazine 
of a tour of inspection in India, told 
of a native school in which the pupils 
were amazingly adept in mathemati- 
cal ability, but ludicrously lacking in 
capacity to reason in any other sub- 
ject. 

Thoughtful teachers of language 
or mathematics shou!d be the last 
ones to assign these subject values 
that they do not possess. They are 
as good but no better than many 
other subjects in the high schools, 
which are so new that they have not 
taken on the doubtful security of tra- 
dition. For the student going on 
with languages, their study in the 
high school is of course necessary, 
and this might also apply to the 
music, art or English major; but to 
require of the commerce major a for- 
eign language at the expense of some 
of the newer commerce content sub- 
jects is a waste of the time and en- 
ergy of our youth. Similarly, there 
are courses, engineering and perhaps 
the physical sciences, in which math- 
ematics is indispensable. If I taught 
these subjects I would object to their 
being made hurdles on the track lead- 
ing to college. 

The commerce department is still a 
“dumping ground” in some schools. 
The holding up of higher standards 
of teaching and teacher training, and 
above all, getting deserved university 
recognition as a preparatory agent, 
will do much toward placing us 
where we belong and enabling us to 
tender the service to our young peo- 
ple which they have a right to expect. 

The Department of Business Edu- 
tation of the National Education 
Association can render a service to 
the cause of education by working 
Steadily toward these ends. 


Directory | 
of | 
Commercial Teachers’ 


Associations 


(Continued from page 35) 


Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, La. 

Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Education Association 
Ernest T. Cameron, Secretary—100 Prud- 
den Bldg., Lansing, Mich. 
Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 
W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 
Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 
Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Merritt, Secretary—Flint, 
Mich. 

Mid-Texas Educaticn Association 
Felix E. Smith, President—San Angelo, 
Texas. 


National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


National Society for Vocational 
Education 
Z. M. Smith, Secretary—State Department 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Ind. 


— State Teachers’ Association 
. Doremus, President—Aurora, 
Nebraska. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior 
High School, Berlin, N. H 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


New York State Teachers’ Association, 
Southeastern District 
W. E. Worthington, Chairman—High 
School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 


New York University Commercial Club 

Benjamin R. Haynes, president—New York 

University School of Education, New 
York City. 


(Directory continued on page 39) 


In Other Magazines 


The Effect of Absences on Scholar- 
ship, by Blake Crider, in School and 
Society, July 6, 1929. 

<l Study of Early-Leaving High 
School Pupils, by C. W. Wall, in The 
Educational Research Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 9, 1929. 

Should There Be Salary Distine- 
lions Between Men and Women?’ by 
Arthur H. Hathaway, in the 4Amer- 
ican School Board Jourial, July, 
1929, 


Thi Economy of the Laboratory 
Method, by W. B. Horner, in The 
English Journal, March, 1929. 

Effective Drill Exercises in 
metic, by R. S. Newcomb, The 
nal of Educational Psychology, 
ruary, 1925. 

Trait) Analysis of an cletivity 
Sponsor in the Junior High School, 
by K. Fife Sterrett, in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology, November, 
1928. 

An Experimental Study of Aeth- 
ods of Reviewing the Lesson of the 
Previous Day, by Oscar A. Ullrich, 
in The Journal of Educational Re- 
search, March, 1928. 

Non-locational |alues of Com- 
mercial Education, by Frederick J. 
Weersing, in School Review, March, 
1928. 

A College With a Business Code, 
by Arthur E. Morgan, President, 
Antioch College. in Nation's Busi- 
ness, July, 1929, 
Future 

Merchandising, 


Arith- 
Jour- 
Feb- 


Developments in 
by Wil- 


Some 


Wholesale 


liam Girdon, Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute. in Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
August, 1929, 


New Dogmas in Business, by Wai- 
ter Parker, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. in The Texas Outlook, July, 
1929, 


The Psychology of a Sale 


(Continued from page 14) 

6. Did salesperson show interest to the end? 
Yes. How? She replied to customer's 
remark and finally said, “Good-bye”. 

7. Was the customer invited to call again? 
Yes. 

8. How was this done? 
customer about a new stock 
coming in next week. 


Introducing Other Goods 
1. What additional merchandise was sug- 
gested? Hose box, gloves, darning silk. 
2. How was the suggestion made? loves 
to match hosiery; box as a convenient * 
novelty, darning silk as handy for travel- 
ing. 


Salesperson told 
of scarfs 


Remarks 
Called back customer's name and address. 
Repeated numbers as a telephone number is 
called. 
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What Business Asks of the Secretary 


played it well, for the pages of biog- 
raphies tell us of the rise of secre- 
taries to high positions in business 
and in government. The names of 
men like Cortelyou and Vanderlip 
have become watchwords on the in- 
spirational side of secretarial train- 
ing curricula. 

There is a bit of romance, of thrill, 
about the word “secretary”; so much 
so that a large number of office 
workers, when asked concerning the 
work they are doing, reply, “Why, I 
am a secretary in so-and-so's office 
or firm.” They may be mere infor- 
mation clerks, file clerks, stenograph- 
ers or typists. This leads to the ques- 
tion—"* What is a secretary ?” 

Everyone will agree to this defini- 
tion: “A secretary is an executive’s 
right hand man.” There are many 
types of secretaries, however, a few 
of which I will mention and discuss. 

There is the confidential or private 
secretary, the one in whom we are 
primarily interested. The two terms 
“confidential” and “private,” we may, 
for the purposes of this discussion, 
treat as one and the same. We find 
this worker a right hand man of the 
boss. She knows at all times what 
is going on; she is the shock absorb- 


(Continued from page 23) 


er between her employer and the rest 
ef the office and the outside world; 
she is a conserver of his time and 
energy; she is an extra edition of his 
mind or memory; she is his store- 
house of important and valuable in- 
formation or records of the firm’s 
transactions or business; she is a 
steadying influence, an audience or 
confidant in the consideration of vex- 
ing problems; she responsible, 
bears her burden without flinching, 
and can if necessary, thow pride to 
the winds and “take dictation” when 
it will help get the work out on time. 
It is true of course, that the better 
paid private secretaries take very lit- 
tle dictation if any; their time is too 
valuable. 

Analogies assist us in understand- 
ing problems and their solutions. 
May I offer such an analogy here? 
We have a long, dignified, true and 
tried transcontinental train or palace 
on wheels. Liken the huge locomo- 
tive to the brain, to the power and 
policy of a business, the executive if 
you please. Back of the locomotive 
we find the coal car, the passenger 
cers, the dinia, car, ete., representing 
the production, saies, and other de- 
partments of the business. Jn the 


cars you find workers, and customers, 
Separate the locomotive from the 
train and what have you? Just so 
many cars. Together they form an 
economic unit of value and a renderer 
of service. 

But there must be a connecting 
link, a shock absorber, a spanning 
of the breach. This function is per- 
formed by the secretary. She is, to 
modern business, what the coupling 
block is to this great train. 

The social secretary is one whose 
tasks are highly specialized. She has 
a very definite routine. She must be 
capable, efficient and adaptable. Her 
daily task may be found in a broad 
sphere of service, from reserving 
theatre tickets to the scheduling of 
a very important social, educational, 
or diplomatic gathering. She must 
be a student of human nature and 
social intercourse. She must deal 
primarily with persons, and she must 
study her subject much as the com- 
mercial worker must study the prod- 
uct of his plant or factory. In view 
of the fact that we are interested 
more in the business point of view, 
further consideration of the social 
secretary is waived. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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What the Student 
Thinks of 


Commercial Law 
(Continued from page 19) 


has had elements of the work in the 
earlier years of school life. For ex- 
ample, history is given throughout 
the school programme. The same is 
true of mathematics and science. The 
fact that the subject matter is so com- 
pletely new to the student means a 
problem of adjustment. If the sub- 
ject-matter is to be adjusted to the 
student, the language employed in the 
texts inust be adapted to his level. 

In the general simplification of 
exts, much better learning would re- 
alt from having greater detail in 
wnnection with case material. Us- 
wally the text case material is too 
xanty and the ponderous case books 
ued in law schools are entirely un- 
it for secondary school use. In the 
typical texts, howev er, too many cases 
are given and the details are missing. 
Full understanding of legal relation- 
ships will not result from a meager 
three-sentence statement of some 
ase which covers a very important 
legal principle. The student must see 
the situation in toto. 


Improvement and simplification of 
texts, then, is centered around the 
following: (a) employment of less 
technical and abstract language, (b) 
reduction of the number of legal prin- 
ciples taught, (c) detailed case ma- 
terial, i.e., intensive material covering 
few cases, rather than discursive ex- 
tensive materials. 


Its place is in the Junior College 


There is no psychological reason 
why commercial law should be taught 
in the twelfth or senior vear of the 
senior high school. The placement 
of the subject undoubtedly has been 
a matter of administrative conveni- 
ence rather than any well-planned ar- 
rangement of the subject-matter and 
pupil adjustment. 


In the absence of experimentation 
it is only possible to offer sugges- 
tions. Some possibilities are: (a) 
discontinue commercial law as a sepa- 
rate entity and co-ordinate it with a 
course in “general introduction to 
business.” This has some psychologi- 
al defense in that such an arrange- 
nent would offer an opportunity to 
e the legal principles in the eco- 
lomic situation out of which they 
aise. There would be less abstract- 
ing legal principles from reality. 
Such co-ordination would also be a 
irect method of reducing possible 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


(Continued from page 37) 


North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, — School, 
Dickinson, N. 


North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Private Business School Managers’ 
Association 
Secretary, T. B. Bridges—Heald College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


South Carolina Teachers’ Association 
Dr. Harry Clark, President—Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller— 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Southwestern Private Commercail 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association 
Rush M. Caldwell, President—2527 Ross 
Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daugherty Mathew, Fontaine 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Officials of teachers’ associations are 
requested to notify THE JOURNAL 
or BUusINEss EDUCATION of any 
changes in staff or address impor- 
tant to members of the association. 


overlapping; (b) with the develop- 
ment of the junior college it is worth 
while to consider the upward shift of 
the subject to the junior college level. 
The maturer student has a_ better 
background for the grasping of the 
abstractions which are so numerous 
in commercial law; hence the subject 
would likely lose its memorier char- 
acter. 


I have already considered the pos- 
sibilities of the case method. Sev- 
eral improvements would make this 
method more effective. The cases 
should be fewer in number, greater 
and more interesting as to detail, and 
the language employed should be that 
of the level of the high school stu- 
dent. The difficulty with the case 
method on the secondary level is its 
superficial character and_ brevity. 

In an investigation of this type, 
many problems arise which would 
carry one beyond the province of 
such a study as this. Such problems 
as, What makes certain segments of 
commercial law difficult or easy? 
Does the probable usefulness of cer- 
tain divisions of the subject make it 
more interesting or would activity 
analysis furnis h a basis for the de- 
termination of objectives in commer- 
cial law? and many other questions 
of a similar type are left to the alert 
and professionally minded commer- 
cial teacher to investigate. 
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Another article on 
Commercial Law 
will appear in 
the September 
issue of THE JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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A TEXTBOOK ON RETAIL SELL- 

ING, by Helen Rich Norton, Ginn 
and Co., New York, 1929. 333 pp. 
$1.60. 

A revision of this outstanding text in 
the retail selling field is of paramount im- 
portance to workers in that field. Al- 
though written primarily for high school 
students, it is well adapted to the needs 
of store groups. It is intended for the 
course which provides for regular work in 
actual stores. Problems and conditions of 
small as well as large organizations are 
discussed. As reviewed by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 


OBJECTIVES AND PROBLEMS OF 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Edited by Edwin A. Lee, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York, 1928. 451 
pp. $3.00. 

The volume is especially important to 
uy in that an important chapter in the 
book is devoted to “Trends in Commercial 

Education.” Mr. Earl W. Barnhart, Chief 

of Commercial Education Service of the 

Federal Board for Vocational Education, 

always gives the reader a refreshing point 

of view. This judgment of the trend com- 
mercial education is taking deserves most 
careful attention from commercial teachers 
and administrators. 

* * * 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, by Herbert G. 
Stockwell, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1929. 276 pp. $4.00. 

This is a book distinctly of the college 
level. High school students, however, in 
the senior year will find it quite usable for 
reference. The teacher of economics, of 
advertising and selling, or of business or- 
ganization should find it a valuable aid in 
developing his course of study. Its style 
does not give a unique presentation, nor 
is the content very different from_ that 
which one usually finds in books of this 
type. The students preparing to enter 
business should find in its pages substantial 
guidance to assist him at the beginning of 
his business career to develop managerial 
ability. As the preface points out “there 
is reasonable assurance that the man who 
is thoroughly fitted for a management 
position will be advanced to it; for al- 
though business needs more efficient me- 
chanics, salesmen, and clerks, it needs first 
of all more and better managers.” 


* * * 


NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES, 
Elementary Course, by William E. 
Harned, Ginn and Co., New York, 
1929. 115 pp. $1.20. 

A revised edition of an earlier text by 
the head of the department of stenogra- 
phy and typewriting at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. The new edition has 
added several new features, among them 
keyboard drills based on analyses of errors 
most frequently made by typists; educa- 
tional tests of the newer type that enable 
the pupil to measure his own achievement 
objectively; maximum-rate drills, and a 
Progress chart. Commercial administra- 
tors who are considering the adoption of 
a typewriting text would do well to give 
this book very careful consideration. 


Dr. Tonne, School of Education, 
New York University, is the Jour- 
nal’s choice as a reviewer of busi- 
ness textbooks for the next few 
months. He follows Carl A. Nae- 
ther, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who has been contributing 
his valuable opinions to The Bac <x 
Shelf for the past several months. 
It is the purpose of The Journal of 
Business Education to ask capable 
business teachers from time to 
time to give readers their opinions 
on “what books to read and use.” 
Books sent to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for review will re- 
ceive careful and analytical atten- 
tion on this page. 


REORGANIZATION OF COMMER- 
CIAL EDUCATION IN PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS, by Frederick J. 
Weersing, South- Western Publishing 
ov Cincinnati, Ohio, 1929. 154 pp. 


This monograph gives in slightly con- 
densed form the results of a state-wide 
investigation of business education made 
v Dr. Weersing in the public high schools 
of Minnesota in It presents the 
data of one of the outstanding studies re- 
cently made in the field of business edu- 
cation. It gives detailed data on organi- 
zation and administration, details of in- 
dividual courses of studies, the status of 
commercial teachers, a survey and job an- 
alysis of commercial occupations, and 
many suggestive recommendations. 


the Book Shelf— 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING ELE- ” 


MENTARY BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING, by Paul S. Lomax and Ben- 
jamin R. Haynes, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 1929. 199 pp. $1.25. 
Elementary business training is one of 
the outstanding developments in the com- 
mercial curriculum since the War. In an 
attempt to fit their work to the junior 
high school, business teachers and admin- 
istrators, like other educators, first merely 
pushed down the work of the senior high 
school to the junior level by slight modi- 
fications. It was realized that this was 
not satisfactory, and to meet the still un- 
satisfied need this new subject, with ob- 
jectives fully in accord with the ideals of 
the junior high school, was created. : 
The book has a many sided conception 
ot elementary business training. It does 
not construct its philosophy merely in 
terms of a vocational objective or even in 
terms of commercial education as a sep- 
arate field; it shows that the authors have 
caught the spirit of the subject and the 
institution through which it is taught. 
They conceive elementary business train- 
ing to be an integral part of the whole 
of education. With this purpose in mind 
they bring out the functions and the aims 
of elementary business training in terms 
of the functions and aims of all education. 
Problems of subject matter, principles 
of learning, reflective thinking procedure, 
skill building, methods of teaching, class- 
room management, and measurement of 
results, all receive thorough and painstak- 
ing consideration always in terms of the 
teaching situations with which the teacher 
is confronted. This, in fact, is the out- 
standing merit of the book—it never leaves 
the reader with the theory unapplied. 
Possibly the most unique chapter in the 
book is that on character-trait formation 
in teaching elementary business training. 
Here the authors show that they have 
completely alienated themselves from nar- 
row disciplinary dogma as such. They 
show how very fundamental character edu- 
cation is in the complete education of the 
child. Moreover the discussion is not pure 
justification; it gives its illustrations in 
such clear language that even the young- 
est novice should have no difficulty in at- 
taining success when confronted with the 
problem of teaching elementary business 
training. 


SECRETARIAL PROCEDURE, by 
Stella S. Center and Max J. Herz- 
berg, The Ronald Press Company, 
New York. 430 pp. $3.25. 

The use of actual “cases” in the teaching 
ot law has long since displaced all other 
methods of teaching. These cases furnish 
materials in their natural settings, in order 
that principles may be abstracted from 
them. A principle in any subject, based 
on anything short of realities, has an un- 
certain foundation, and is consequently 
vague, no matter how well the student may 
write or talk about it. All elements of the 
situation (case) must be presented in their 
proper relationships in order that the 
vicarious experience may approximate 
actual experience. This very requirement 
has been admirably met by the authors of 
this epoch-making text. 
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Turkey Doffs Fezzes 
To American Typewriters 


New York City.—Three thousand type- 
writers equipped with a keyboard contain- 
ing thirty-one letters and characters of the 
new Turkish Latinized alphabet, left for 
Constantinople recently. 

To manufacture the machines Reming- 
ton-Rand, Inc., had to construct thousands 
of dollars worth of new dies in order to 
convert the arabic type of keyboard ar- 
rangement into the Latin version. The 
President of the Republic of Turkey hopes 
by this means to reduce in part the il- 
literacy of his people and so has sternly 
forbidden the use of the old alphabet. It 
is part of his plan to Westernize his coun- 
try. 


Improved School, 
Greater Enrolment 


Cuicaco, summer school open- 
ing of the new Bryant and Stratton Col- 
lege over-looking Lake Michigan brought 
the school the largest registration it has 
ever had. New courses have been added 
for the fall and a new catalogue has been 
issued, 


A Prediction 


Cuicaco, Itt.—When interviewed at the 
school, Benjamin Franklin Bellis, president 
ot the new Chicago College of Commerce, 
735 Englewood Ave., stated that the Col- 
lege has a very ambitious program, Not 
only has much new equipment been added 
to the school’s facilities but it is expected 
that in a year two additional floors will be 
added to the three-story building which it 
now occupies. 


“Accredited” 


Omana, Nesr—The American College 
of Business here has been made a member 
of the American Association of Vocational 
Schools. Grades made in the American 
College are now accepted in every other 
school recognized by the association and 
students of the school will now receive free 
employment service, both from the college 
in Omaha and from every other school 
accredited by the association. 

* 


Stencil Duplication by Hand 


New York City.—Printing the stencil 
form or letter in quantities ranging from 


The “Portaprint” 


The Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


2,000 copies to 5,000 by a simple process 
similar to that of rubber stamping, is one 
of the accomplishments of the Repeating 
Stamp and Duplicator Corporation’s con- 
trivance called the “Portaprint”. 

This duplicator is a new one among sev- 
eral in the market, and in ink flow and 
principle of operation is similar to the au- 
tomatic machines made for this same pur- 
pose. The result of its use is a duplicate 
of matter written or printed on a stencil 
sheet and afterwards transferred by a roll- 
ing motion of the hand and apparatus on 
to the paper. 

The “Portaprint” claims many advan- 
tages for a machine of its type, all of which 
can be reviewed by the business school 
executive and teacher with proper concern. 
The offices of the Repeating Stamp and 
Duplicating Corporation are at 114-B East 
32nd Street, New York City. 


* * * 
Gets New Ideas 


Fort Smit, Ark.—Mrs. Ella McCauley, 
of Draughon’s Business College, here has 
returned from her studies at the Gregg 
Normal School of Typewriting in Chicago 
and plans to expand her work as a pri- 
mary department teacher, she states. 

She believes as a result of her course she 
is able to visualize improvements for her 
department here. “I plan to stress more 
and more the touch system, and the use 
of musical records. Accuracy will be held 
up as the ideal, rather than speed.” 

D. C. Smith is principal and owner of 


the school. 
* * * 


Business Subjects 
Plus Trade Education 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Summer courses 
in Spanish, business English, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, shorthand, business spelling, 
business arithmetic, accounting and other 
fundamental business subjects are offered 
this year at the city’s trade and vocational 
school. Sixty-nine students are enrolled 
this summer under the direction of Mr. A. 


FE. Kirkman, 
* 


Planting Some Grains 


Omaua, Nesr.—A. J. Dunlap, former 
superintendent of schools at Central City, 
and now Dean of the School of Commerce 
at the University of Omaha, has published 
a collection of his writings in a book en- 
titled “Shelled Corn”. The book may be 
obtained from the University Publishers of 
Omaha. 

Picnickers 


Des Mornes, 1A.—Local business schools 
have been indulging in picnics frequently 
during the summer sessions. Among these 
festivities was the annual alumni and sum- 
mer school jollity of the American Insti- 
tute of Business where 200 persons were 
found. Miss Musa Barr presided over the 


tables. 
* * 


Summer Music and Reading 


Des Mornes, IA.—Virtually the com- 
plete enrolment of students and faculty at- 
tended the last monthly entertainment 
given by the University of Commerce at 


the school recently. Miss Alice Maxwell, 
who is both pupil and instructor, was jn 
charge of the program. 


New Adjustable Chair 


St. Paut, Minn.—A new chair similar 
in design and construction to the Eff & ¢ 
office chair has been seen recently in the 
school purchases market. This new model 
is made with a channel iron base com- 
pletely adjustable to the occupant by a very 
quick and easy method. The height is also 


It’s made to fit 


easily regulated. The chair is braced for 
hard and rough usage and is made in two 
heights, one adjustable from 17 to 21% 
inches, the other from 21 to 25 inches. 
The price of both is the same. It is made 
by the Fritz-Cross Co., with offices in the 
Guardian Building. 
Pioneering 


Yarmoutu, N. S., CANApA—The Yar- 
mouth Commercial School, opened here re- 
cently by Miss Jennie S. Walker, is the 
only institution of its type in the county of 
Yarmouth. An extended curriculum of 
business subjects is offered. Miss Walker 
previously has taught in and managed 
schools in Toronto, Chicago and Detroit. 


Once More a Proprietor 


St. Joun, N. B., Canapa.—J. R. Currie 
has again opened his own business school, 
after a lapse of some ten or more years 
in which he taught commercial subjects. 
He was formerly engaged in commercial 
school work with his brother in the Currie 
Business College. The new school is known 
as the J. R. Currie Business College and 
will give accountancy and secretarial 


courses. 
* * * 


Another Class Added 


Tracy City, Tenn.—The Tracy City 
Business School opens another shorthand 
and typewriting class this month. The Pit- 
man system is taught and through the 
newspapers the school advises young men 
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The Business Teacher’s 


and women of the city to avail themselves 

of the opportunity to complete this founda- 

tion business training “right at home”. 


Expanding 

Houston, TrexAs.—The Massey Busi- 
ness College, for 29 years in the same lo- 
cation, will move to larger quarters oc- 
cupying 15,000 square feet of floor space 
in the Rodgers Building at Capital and 
Caroline Streets. The Comptometer de- 
partment will be enlarged. Miss Martha 
K. Harris, primary shorthand instructor 
in the college will attend the Western Ken- 
tucky Normal College next month to com- 
plete further studies. 

Association Spirit 


Drs Mornes, IA.—A tour of 26 schools, 
members of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, has just 
been completed by S. G. Richards of the 
Capital City Commercial ‘College. Mr. 
Richards travelled by motor as a repre- 
sentative of B. F. Williams, president of 
the association. 

A Valuable Directory 


WasuHincton, D, C.—The United States 
Department of Commerce has just issued 
its 1929 edition of “Commercial and In- 
dustrial Organizations of the United 
States”. In this new edition for the first 
time names of secretaries of all national, 
international and interstate organizations 
are included. A copy of this directory may 
be purchased for sixty cents at any office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

* * 
School Superintendent 


Allies with Business College 


KNoxvILLe, TENN.—C. C. Justus of Tul- 
lahoma City declined a re-appointment of 
the Tullahoma City school board and in- 
stead has joined the staff of the Knoxville 
Business College. The Knoxville school 
claims to be the oldest in east Tennessee. 


Moving 


Houston, TeExAs.—Draughon’s Business 
College will move to its new building at 
Rusk and Fannin Streets next month, T. 
M. Parish is now president and manager. 

* * 


Changes at Bluffton 


Biurrron, Inp. — F. D. Burchard, a 
graduate of Ball State Teachers College 
at Muncie, Ind., has been engaged for the 
commercial department of the city schools. 
He succeeds Fred Fodebeck, who will teach 
in the Warren Township High School, 
near Indianapolis. 

* 
School Manager and Owner 
Sells But Retains 


SALEM, Oun10.—The Salem Business Col- 
lege has been purchased by F. F. Wells of 
Columbus from Miss Ella G. Beeson, for- 
mer owner and manager who will still con- 
tinue to teach in the commercial depart- 


ment. 
*x* * * 


Business Course Enters 

LaFayette, INp-—The Klondike consoli- 
dated high school of Wabash township 
adds a commercial course this year. Miss 
Helen M. Smith, of Indianapolis, has been 
engaged to instruct. 


News Ticker 


Extending Its Field 


Dyer, TENN.—The National School of 
Business of Dyersburg, Tenn., through its 
representative here, is receiving calls from 
local business men to establish a branch 
providing an opportunity for Dyer stu- 
dents to study business at home. Miss Mil- 
dred Orr, of Dyer, is attending to appli- 


cations. 
* + * 


Business Now in 
the Curriculum 


TuHoRNTON, INp.—With the opening of 
the city schools this year business courses 
will be instituted. Mrs. J. M. Sellers, wife 
of the newly appointed superintendent 
J. M. Sellers, will be in charge of the new 


department. 


Resigns to Go Farther 
Waverty, Oun1o.—Nolan Murphy, who 
has taught commercial subjects in the pub- 
lic school here for the past three years has 
quit to take up greater teaching duties at 
the Ashville High School. 
*  * 


Announcing 


Jonesporo, INp.—The commercial de- 
partment at the public school this year will 
be in charge of Miss Stella Gilliatte. 


& 


Among the Faculty 


RocHELLE, ILL.—New teachers at the 
Rochelle High School this year include 
Valera Beyler, of Bremen, Indiana, who 
will instruct in English and bookkeeping, 
and Kahla Stegmier of Rochelle, who will 
take charge of typewriting and stenography 
instruction. 


Chamber of Commerce 
Paves the Way 


FREMONT, Outo.—A school of economics 
conducted under the direction of the Com- 
mercial Extension division of Ohio State 
University will be opened here this year. 
This has partly resulted from a Chamber of 
Commerce drive for extension course in 
business. The economics course will be be- 
gun September 30 at the Fremont high 
school. 


Cleveland’s New School 


CLEVELAND, to an an- 
nouncement by the Board of Education, 
William L. Moore, former principal of the 
Longwood Commercial High School, will 
become principal of the new John Hay 
Commercial High School which opens this 
year. A few teachers from East Technical 


High School will also be appointed to posi- 
tions in the John Hay school along with 
the entire staff at Longwood. 


The John Hay | Commercial High School at Cleveland, Ohio 


Remodeling Business College 


MANSFIELD, On10.—The Mansfield Busi- 
ness College, one of the oldest in this city 
will enter its 67th year with a new dress. 
When the fall term begins on September 
3, students will find the school newly 
equipped with fixtures and appurtenances 
throughout. Redecoration of classrooms 
and offices gives the institution a much 
more modern appearance. | 


More Additions 


Mr. BLANCHARD, Oxnto.—A commercial 
course including shorthand and typewriting 
will be available to advanced pupils of the 
Mt. Blanchard schools this year. 


Contest Results 


CLEVELAND, Oxnto—The shorthand and 
typewriting contest held recently at the 
Bowling Green State Normal School was 
won by the West Commerce High School, 
in the Class A. division, and by Columbian 


High School, Tiffin, in the Class B di. 
vision. 
Visiting 
Peru, Nepr.—Professor O. W. Hack- 


man, teaching in the department of com- 
merce at the State Normal School here, re- 
ports an interesting session this summer. 


| 
* * * | 4 
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. What Others Want to Know 
Introducing 
a new ink— Where can I get information about the is: Education Building, Albany, 
commercial courses offered in Junior High N.Y, 
Schools ? 
E te, TE x Consult the 1927 year book pub- Will you please list a few books that a 
lished by the National Education As- commercial teacher would find profitable 
“The Ink That Wont Blot Out” sociation. There is considerable ma- for her library in connection with methods 
terial also in the 1929 year book of of 
adapted for || Namara wrote at length on this sub- te 
in tinted colors which || ject in the May issue of Tue Jour- wate: Learniig to 
are so much in vogue Typewrite, by William F. _ Book, 
Gregg Publishing Company; 7 cach- 
Such checks _ signed ing Commercial Subjects in Second- 
ni CANT BLOT tr || United States. Will you please inform me Commercial Teaching, by Jay Wilson o~ 
OUT. where such statistics can be obtained. Miller, South-Western Publishing dae 
i ae Write to the Bureau of Education, Company; Education for Business, Heigh 
Department of the Interior, Wash- by Leverett S. Lyon, University of 
‘which are all of a ington, D. C. Chicago Press; Commercial Educa- 
— tion in Secondary Schools, by Kit- 
fist ws deed Who is the present director of commer- 50"; Ginn Co. ; The Teaching of 
ples and quote you cial education in the State of New York? tlie Techniques of Typewritiny, by ‘ 
lle Mr. Clinton A. Reed. His address Jane E. Clem, Gregg Publishing Co. 
SCRIPTEX INK & PASTE CO. = 
519-21 South Second Street P 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 
¥ Established 1864 
e 
What Business Asks of the Secretary 
on 
BYRNE (Continued from page 38) _ 
COMMERCIAL The corporation secretary is an parliamentary law, public speaking, " 
executive with well defined duties to and kindred subjects in an effort to . 
TEXT perform, the handling of corporate make themselves useful and influen- 
records. He is an important link be- tial citizens and neighbors. The 
The Direct Method — tween the stockholders and the cor- community idea is growing by leaps —— 
Time Waste porate business. As in many other and bounds and the secretary trained —— 
i ary! occupations, the remuneration will in this particular type of work is in — 
se Eliminated depend very much upon the type of derand and may easily make for C 
corporation, the capital invested, and herself and enviable position in the 
the volume of business done. The community. 
greater percent of stu- work, or a large proportion of it is The executive secretary is a com- 
dents and in much less highly routine, because it must con- paratively new type of professional R 
: form to well defined laws and regula- worker. Perhaps the reason for the 
time. tions. Principles and methods in name used may be found in the de- 41 
vogue in corporation secretarial pro- sire of men for rank or high sound- 
Send for os 0d free exam- cedure are published in so many ing title. The work requires a man Li: 
ee forms that any one with ambition, or woman of accomplishment in the v 
| Byrne Practical Speller, 35c. perseverance and a will to study, may _ field, trained in the art of oral and 
Panes familiarize himself with them. written expression and possessed of 
tical Dictation, $1.00. [Byrne Prac- The organization or club secretary a keen knowledge of human nature ¥ 
tical Touch Typewriting, 0c. is in many instances called upon to and of an analytical mind. Because o 
]Byrne Shorthand, $1.30. (JByrne function without compensation, This this position demands executive abil- 
is particularly true in small social or- ity, the inducements in remuneration, 
Forms and Commercial Law, $1.00. ganizations. | However, when the travel and contact are very attractive. — 
. work becomes involved or heavy Modern business demands many per- = 
7 Byrne Publishing Company, enough to warrant the employment sons _ so analified. _ National and P at 
if Dallas, Texas. of a paid secretary, it offers an op- regional associations of all classes and 
portunity for happy contacts, cheer- kinds are the most common employ- 
ful surroundings, and the rendering ers of this type of secretary. Here 
NS ec er of a real social service. More and __ lies a field of endeavor for which our 
RE TES more men and women are spending young folks may prepare themselves 1115-k 
spare hours in busy lives, studying with the assurance that meritorious — 
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‘SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 
set. Light 
and Strong 
for Type- 
writer, or 
Telephone. 


Stool when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 
nest in one 
carton, 
Shipping 
weight 27 
hs. 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20" 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Orop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 
Height-—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Steol wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel. 
ee STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
acks, 
Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Positions for Teachers 
and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
vertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS, 
WE PLACE YOU IN THE 
BETTER POSITIONS 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


COPYRIGHTED 
William Ruffer, Ph. D., Mgr. 
410 U. S. Natl. Bank Bldg. DENVER, COLO. 
Branch Offices: Portland, Ore.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo. 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
We Enroll Only Normal and College 
Graduates 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. 
Copyrighted booklet. ‘‘How To Apply ani 
cure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc., etc,’ free to mem- 
bers, 5%¢ to non-members. Every teacher needs 
it Write today for enrollment card and 
information. 


Patents and Trade Marks! 


Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Personal attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


work will reap a just and sizable 
reward. 

Other types of secretarial positions 
are: corresponding secretaries, re- 
cording secretaries, traveling secre- 
taries and the like. Their work, how- 
ever, is like that of the social secre- 
tary, restrictive, specialized, and 
somewhat out of our particular realm 
of discussion. 

This presents a brief picture of 
the types of positions open to secre- 
taries in business. The number of 
positions open to secretaries is limit- 
ed only by the volume of business 
done in the United States and by the 
number of persons or concerns en- 
gaged in business. Perhaps I should 
not limit it to the United States, for 
hundreds of young men and women 
are taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities presented through the chan- 
nels of foreign trade in other coun- 
tries of the world. 

Many of the tasks to be per- 
formed, many of the responsibilities 
to be borne, are not mentioned. Ref- 
erence may be made to a aumber of 
books, of varying type and value for 
such information. Surveys in the 
field are valuable and I wish to com- 
nent particularly to your attention, a 
survey made and published under the 
name of “Secretarial Traits and 
Duties” by Charters and Whitley. 
The fullness of the work, the care 
and detail with which the material is 
presented, makes it extremely valu- 
able both to the student preparing 
for work as a secretary and the 
teacher under whose guidance the 
student is called upon to study. 


1JIn preparing this paper the author finds it 
necessary to refer very often to the secretary in 
various types ot business. From common. prac- 
tice he finds the secretary referred to in one 
line of business by the pronoun ‘“‘she’’ and 
again by the pronoun “he.”’ The pronoun more 
commonly used in each individual case is taken 
in this article. 


The second part of Frank H. Ha- 
mack’s article will be published in the 
September issue of THE JOURNAL OF 
BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Field Representative 


Wanted 


One of the largest Eastern Business 
Schools, noted for its high grade work, 
requires a field representative of proven 
character and ability. A liberal drawing 
account and bonus will be paid. The ap- 
plicant must be well educated, and submit 
a record as to his personal character, as 
well as proven results. 


This is an attractive and permanent 
position for the right man. Correspon- 
dence will be treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress E. B., care of the Journal of Busi- 
nee Education, 1170 Broadway, New York 

ity. 


now 
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JET BLACK - NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Keep your records 
easier with a 


MOORE BINDER 


OU can now keep all your records in 
an easy, simple, compact manner if 
you use a Moore’s Security 4-Post 
Binder. For this binderis DIFFERENT. 
It enables you to remove or insert 
sheets in a moment. It is low in cost— 
long in life. It operates more simply 
than any other binder on the market. 
Here’s how simply Moore’s Binders 
operate. Fust four quick movements and 
the record is complete. 
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MOORE’S SYSTEMS 


This is why over 300,000 concerns are 
using Moore’s Binders. They recognized 
the need for more efficient record-keep- 
ing. Moore’s Bindersfulfilled thatrequire- 
ment and are now standard equipment. 

You too can increase the efficiency of 
your own organization by adopting 
Moore’s Methods. Write us today. Tell 
us your problems. Wewill beglad tohelp. 
Or use the coupon below. No obligation 
will be entailed by either action. 


140-Page Book of life-size 
Bookkeepi forms, com- 
pletely filled in to illustrate 
uses. Will answer your re- 
problems— 
office or factory. Book sent 
free when requested on 
business stationery. 


John C. Moore Corporation 

6016 Stone Street Rochester, N.Y. : 

Gentlemen: Please send without obligation copy of 
book illustrated. 
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A SUMMER SUGGESTION 


For Our Private Business School Customers 


Each year more and more of our private-school customers realize that the beginning of the fall term is 
not a suitable time to change text-books. They find it more satisfactory to examine and select texts during 
the summer months, while enrollments are small and management and teacher-loads are light. They find, 
too, that exchanges can be made economically at this season of the year, because stocks of books are reduced 


to a minimum. 


These private business school texts are up-to-the-minute in their 
content and teaching methods. Each supplements the other in a Rational 
Business Training program. 


Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting, Elementary Personality, (Spillman). Price (subject to a special 
Course (Belding and Greene). Price, $1.50. Teach- school discount of 33 1/3 per cent), $1.50. Teach- 
er’s Manual, 75c net. er’s Manual, 25c net. 

Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting, Advanced The Gregg Shorthand Manual, Anniversary Edition 
Course, (Belding and Greene). Price, $1.50. Teach- (Gregg). Price, $1.50. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. 
er’s Manual, 75c net. Price of practice set, contain- , . 

Gregg Speed Studies, Anniversary Edition, (Gregg). 


ing modern business forms for use with Chapter XIX 
of the Advanced Course, $1.20. 


Journal and ledger paper. The journal paper may be 
obtained with two columns, four columns, and six 


Price, $1.20. Teacher’s Key, 80c net. 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand, Anniversary 
Edition, (Gregg). Price, 50c. Teacher’s Key, 25c 


columns. Size of paper, 634 x 91% inches. Price net. ; 

per ream of 480 double sheets, $2.00 net. . Rational Dictation, (McNamara and Markett). Price, 
Applied Business Calculation, (Birch). Price in pad * $1.40. 

form, 40c. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. Write us about Intensive Exercises in Shorthand Vocabulary Building, 

our free certificate plan. (Swem). Price, 76c 


Business Organization and Administration (de Haas). 


Price, $1.40. Teacher’s Manual, 25c¢ net. Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course, (SoRelle and 


Gregg). Price, $1.60. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised Edition, (Whig- 
a teacher’s handbook con- 
am). Price, $1.40. Teacher’s Source Book, 75c net. taining the dictation material for the course. Price, 
Problems and Questions in Commercial Law, (Welch). 80c. 
Price, 80c. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. 
Bad English ac d New Rational Typewriting, Intensive Course, (SoRelle). 
ne Price, $1.20. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. Business 
ition, (Hagar and SoRelle). rice, $1.00. forms to accompany text, free when ordered with 
Exercises in Applied Business English, Revised Edition. text; without text, 10c. 
Price, 40c. Teacher’s Key, 25c net. N Rational T. sei Beet C (SoRelle) 
ew Rationa ypewriting, Brie ourse, oRelle). 
Words, 1929 Edition, (SoRelle and Kitt). Price, 44c. Peles, $1.00. Teacher's Key, 25¢ net. 
Exercise Blanks. Price, 25c. Wa Pri 
(Knox). Price (subject to a special school discount The American Shorthand Teacher. Price per year of 
of 50 per cent), $2.50. Teacher’s Manual, 25c net. ten issues, $1.00. 


Each Gregg text is surrounded by a helpful Gregg Service, at your immediate disposal any time, any- 
where. This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with practical teaching plans; scientific tests 
to keep you accurately informed of each student’s progress; measuring scales, graph charts, and other record 
forms; supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; two professional monthly maga- 
zines—one for the student and one for the teacher, keeping your school in constant touch with the latest 


thought in your field. 


Standardize on Gregg Texts. They insure private 
business school prosperity and leadership. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON 


NEW YORK 
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N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world... in the 
schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts and deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 


The Underwood is known the world over for Regardless of the demands for speed and 
excellence and durability of construction accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
which give a typewriting power more than always maintaining a certain reserve which 
adequate for the most exacting service. even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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